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SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


HE National Association for the Promotion of Social 

Science is rather a misnomer. It would have been 
nearer the mark to call it a Society for the Discussion 
of Social Politics. The name was probably chosen in order 
to gain a little reflected glory from the now established 
success of the British Association. But without bearing in 
mind the fact that these annual meetings are rather political 
than scientific, it will be difficult to do justice to the new 
Association. As an institution for the improvement of 
science of any kind, it has as yet done nothing, and is never 
likely to do much ; but as an organization of politicians, for 
the promotion of those domestic improvements which all par- 
ties concur in desiring, it may become an engine of consider- 
able power. Except in its greater catholicity, and in the 
absenge. of party strife, it is much more closely related to 
such bodies as the old Anti-Corn-law League than to the 
scientific Association whose title it has parodied ; and it 
would have been quite as reasonable fur Mr. Coppen and 
Mr. Bricut to call the League a society for the promotion 
of economical science as for Lord BroucHam to claim a 
specially scientific character for the Association which he 
has founded. There is, no doubt, a science, actual or 
possible, underlying all questions of social economy; but 
the function of these annual gatherings seems rather to 
be to promote the application of such science as we 
already possess than to enlarge the bounds of our 
theoretical knowledge. The science, such as it is, is taken 
for granted, just as the Anti-Corn-law League started 
with the doctrines of political economy, and was content 
to enforce and apply the truths which Apam SmirH and 
others had already established, without investigating any 
doubtful and unexplored regions of research. ‘The Na- 
tional Association seems to be prudently following the same 
course. Its presidents are active politicians, not social 
theorigts. Its only noteworthy work as yet has been the 
introduction into Parliament of a new consolidation and 
reform of the law of Bankruptcy. All the discussions of last 
year turned upon practical rather. than theoretical points, 
and the same tone is generally observable in the presidential 
addresses which have.just been delivered at Liverpool. The 
topics of Lord Joun Russewu’s opening specch are all of this 
kind. Dry details of what was being done in Bankruptcy 
Reform, considerations as to the feasibility of consolidation 
and codification of the law, suggestions as to the simplifica- 
tion of the transfer of real property, observations on the 
defects of our criminal statistics, and the supposed success 
of the Reformatory movement—capped with some general 
remarks on the advantages of education and cleanliness, the 


progress of emigration, and the beneficial influence of lady | 


novel-writers—make up Lord Joun Russsiu’s contributions 
to social science. 

Mr. Cowrer did his best to give a tinge of scientific 
colour to the Society ; but. his sensible speech made it evident 
enough that practice, and not science, was the direction in 
which the labours of the Association might most usefully be 
guided. He off his science in his exordium, and then 
proceeded son to business. He said, indeed, that 
education was strictly a science, and maintained, with a little 
pardonable exaggeration, that the study of the mind of man 
and the means of developing its powers by education was a 
more important and noble pursuit than the study of the 
material world. If this meant that the Society was te employ 
itself in reading papers on metaphysics, the advice is quea- 


tionable ; nor is the statement itself altogether accurate. With — 


all submission to Mr. Cowper, education is an art, and not a 
science ; aud however useful the study of psychology may be, 
the Association is more likely to do by contriving the 
best means for multiplying good schools and eicieas beboo!- 


masters, and getting children to go to them, than by p 
into the mysteries of mental science. Indeed, if gue may 
judge by the particulars on which Mr. Cowrer dilgted, he 
seems to be somewhat of the same opinion, and perhaps 
meant nothing more by his observations than to pay a 
decent homage to the character under which the Association 
has thought proper to introduce itself to the world. 
It must be confessed that if the Association limits its dis- 
cussions to the consideration of practical social reforms, it 
must be content with a somewhat dreary existence. Its 
meetings may be useful, but they can scarcely be entertaining. 
No man can be lively on the Jaw of bankruptcy, or cheerful 
over the statistics of crime. The neglect of sanitary science, 
and the returns of preventible disease and untimely death, 
are dismal things to make a speech about ; and what should 
be the more hopeful subject of education is so mixed up with 
charlatanism and bigotry as to make it a decidedly depressing 
subject of contemplation. If Lord Joun Russext’s address 
was eminently dull, it was the fault of the subject and not of 
the speaker. Social science has no history to furnish mate- 
rials for an address like that which Professor Owen lately 
delivered from the chair of the British Association. There 
are no marvellous discoveries, ranging over almost infinite 
time and infinite space, to be recorded, and few practical 
triumphs to be celebrated. Every victory is ial and im- 
perfect, and the more we do, the more clearly we perceive 
how hard the struggle is. While physical science marches like 
a conqueror to take possession of new realms day after day, 
the battle of this so-called social science is more like a stru ie 
for existence. Social reformers are fighting to rescue humanity 
from evils whose dominion can never be wholly cast off; and 
if the pursuit is the noblest in which a man can engage, it is 
nevertheless too sombre to afford very favourable opportuni- 
ties for cheering eloquence. If the statistics of crime are some- 
what reduced, and the records of death a little less gloony—if 
the law becomes a trifle less imperfect, and education rather 
more extended—reformers may derive encouragement for 
continued work, but they will scarcely find occasion for much 
exultation. It is not, therefore, by the speeches that may be 
delivered at the annual meetings that the Association is 
likely to shine, but by the work which it may stimulate, 
and the useful legislation which it may promote. 
Jonn Rvssk&t’s peroration on the universality of the 
law of labour, if trite, was not inappropriate, and the 
Association will, we hope, follow the general programme 
which its President has sketched for it:—“It is for us 
“to work as truly as the man who forges the iron bar, or 
“ the woman who worksat the factory-loom. It is for us to 
“ endeavour to improve the laws by which the community 
“is governed. It is for us to show how education may be 
“ extended and diffused. It is fur us to examine and record 
“ what las been done for the reformation and punishment of 
“ offenders. It is for us to confirm and animate the efforts 
“which are being made to sustain the public health, and 
“ thereby preserve for this country her eminence as the home 
“ of a vigorous and independent race. It is for us to inyes- 
“ tigate the conditions of the great problems of political eco- 
“ nomy, which may often admit of exceptions, but never of 
“ refutations. In so doing we shall best consult the welfare of 
“ the present and future generations ; in so doing we shall fol- 
“ low the path traced out for us by Almighty Benevolence and 
“ Almighty Wisdom.” We have unbounded respect for social 
work, but from social scientific talk may we ever be delivered. 


LORD. CANNING’S OUDE POLICY. 


HEN the Ministerial members rose one after another 
-in the CarpwE.t debate to denounce Lord Cannino’s 
policy of confiscation, they might have been fajrly asked to 


explain what was the meaning of confiscation. It was certain 
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that, far from appropriating the lands of Oude to its own 
treasury, the Indian Government had no intention of adding 
a fraction to the customary assessment on the @wners of the 
estates are said 
to be confiscated when they are transferred from a delinquent 


proprietor to a servant or supporter of the Government ; but, 


among the nobles of Oude there were at the time no English 
partisans to be found, and it was assuredly no part of Lord 
Cannine’s policy to dize by unnecessary grants the 
usurped power and wealth of the Talookdars. Whatever 
might be the effect of the proclamation, it was obvious that 
on the suppression of the rebellion the soil of Oude would 
continue to belong exclusively to the native population ; and 
the Governor-GENERAL had to deliberate, not on the expe- 
diency of expropriating an entire people, but on the most 
speedy and efficient methpd of reducing the insurgents to 
submission. Lord ELLeNBoroveGu’s protest against consider- 
ing the rebels of Oude as traitors was as superfluous in 
substance as it was extravagant in form. Lord Cannine 
never affected to attribute moral guilt to the armed mal- 
contents, although he was bound to assert the supremacy 
of the Indian Government, and to point out the penal 
consequences of continued resistance. Against the mutineers 
he had a criminal prosecution to conduct, and the civil 
process with the insurgent chieftains of Oude equally jus- 
tified the use of force to carry the legal sentence into 
execution. Lord Cannine would have deserved impeachment 
if he had affected to take into consideration the original 
merits of the annexation ; but he readily admitted that dis- 
turbances occurring two years after a conquest might be 
regarded as an excusable appeal to arms. His calumniators 
have never ventured to suggest that he should have abandoned 


the province, and the claims which he enforced were necessarily 


those of legitimate sovereignty. 

Again, it was agreed on all hands that, in default of 
punishments affecting life and liberty, the only menace which 
could be used against the insurgents must refer to their 
estates. Neither Lord ExLenporoven nor the advocates 
who were retained by considerations of party to defend his 
notorious despatch could have denied that the penalty of 
confiscation must follow in case of contumacious resistance. 
When it was said that Lord Cannine’s proclamation deprived 
the talookdars of all hope, it might have been answered that 
a general guarantee of their claims would have amounted to 
a premium on insurrection. Beyond the walls of the House 
of Commons, no doubt could have been entertained that 
early submission would be rewarded by impunity, and active 
assistance by the grant of new benefits; and although the 
terms of the proclamation seemed to apply to the past, it 
was evident that the sentence pronounced by the GovERNoR- 
GENERAL was practically equivalent to a warning and to a 
threat. The Ministry at home, the Indian Government, the 
Company, and the antagonists of the Company, were all 
agreed on the course which was prescribed by circumstances, 
and the mode of carrying out an undisputed policy ought to 
have been entrusted to Lord Canning. No country can be 
well served unless high functionaries are at liberty to exercise 
their own discretion in the time and manner of discharging 
their functions. The somewhat startling form of the Oude 
proclamation indicated to all reasonable men that some 
special reason existed for the use of exceptional language ; 
and the explanation which was from the first conjecturally 
supplied, is now fully detailed in the Governor-GENERAL’s 
elaborate despatch. In ordinary cases of rebellion, pro- 
prietors who make timely submission may easily be confirmed 
in possession of their estates ; but in Oude it was, in almost 
all instances, an open question to whom the property belonged. 
Many of the insurgent chiefs had been wholly or partially 
digpossessed, by a kind of judicial process, before the rebellion 
commenced ; and it would have been an absurd confession 
of weakness to promise that their condition at the close of 
the war should be better than that which they had enjoyed in 
time of peace. It is now generally allowed that, in carrying 


out the land-settlement under Lord DatHovste’s instructions, |" 


many unintentional errors were committed, in addition 
to the original mistake of recognising village communities 


which had, in fact, ceased to exist. There will be no diffi- 


culty in correcting in detail acts of injustice or of impolicy 
which may have been perpetrated at the expense of the 
talookdars; but it was impossible, as it would have been 
extravagantly unjust, to reeognise all their pretensions by a 
general proclamation. In other cases, insurgent chiefs had 
even increased their possessions under the recent settlement ; 
and it will not be unreasonable to punish their ingratitude 


by the loss of the advantages which they have acquired under 
English rule. A general promise ef an , followed by a 
®evere of titles, would hhave justified the suapi- 
cion that the Government desired te evade the performanee 
of its undertakings. The confusion which existed as to the 
right of property in Oude was no reason for a practical con- 
fiscation, but it fully explains Lord Canntne’s determination 
to simplify ‘the question, and te ‘begin from the beginning. 
In the application of a discriminative and graduated amnesty, 
it really matters little whether the process of addition or of 
subtraction is adopted. In an English auction, buyers bid 
upward—in a Dutch auction, the business begins with an im- 
possible maximum, which is gradually reduced. till it arrives 
at the proper level. Faurenueit’s thermometer is graduated 
from an arbitrary point—thirty-two degrees below freezing. 
Reaumvr’s, in the attempt to adopt a natural commencement, 
introduces troublesome computations in positive and negative 
arithmetic. Lord Cannine followed the convenient practice 
of English auctioneers and of English thermometers. Start- 
ing with the assertion, or rather with the formal hypothesis, 
that all rights of property in Oude had ceased to exist, he 
put himself in a position to give all loyal subjects a simple, 
positive, and incontrovertible title. 

Notwithstanding the charges brought against him by 
Lord ELLenBorovGsH, and repeated in the House of Commons, 
the Governor-GENERAL visibly inclines to a favourable view 
of the claims of the talookdars. No proprietors in any country 
have, indeed, acquired their estates more iniquitously, or ad- 
ministered them with so total a dis to the interests of 
the population ; nor is it discreditable to Lord Datuousie and 
his experienced subordinates that they contemplated the 
restoration of the land to the village communities which had 
owned it within the present century. The officials of the 
North-West were especially favourable to the system which 
had succeeded so well over a great part of Upper India, and 
accordingly the land-settlement in Oude was, as far as pos- 
sible, made with the ryots who had an hereditary claim to the 
soil. Experience, however, showed that the peasantry were 
incapable of defending, if not of understanding, their rights ; 
and the talookdars who had been wholly or partially dis- 
possessed found supporters among the very victims whom 
the English Government had relieved from their usurpations. 
It is stated by Mr. Gupsrxs, and by others who have had 
facilities for observation, that the bulk of the population has 
welcomed the change of dynasty; but men who can neither 
defend themselves nor co-operate with the Government which 
defends them must acquiesce in the consequences of their 
own weakness or caprice. As the insurgent talookdars are 
able to carry on their resistance in the name of the 
the terms of peace must necessarily be adjusted with the actual 
belligerents. Lord Cannrna, as a judicious statesman, is pre- 
pared to accept a state of circumstances which was neither 
desived nor foreseen ; and the future administration of Oude 
will accordingly resemble that of Bengal rather than the fiscal 
system which prevails in the North-West, or the ryotwar 
settlement of Madras. There will be large landholders, or 
feudal superiors, interposed between the Government and 
the people, although it will be n to make stringent 
provision against the renewal of their former oppressions. 
As soon as the Governor-GENERAL’s intentions are fully 
understood, there can be little doubt that those chiefs who can 
hope for an amnesty will rapidly tender their submission. 
They have been both ostensibly and really fighting for their 
own pretensions, and not for the miserable family which 
reigned in Lucknow, nor for an imagi national inde- 
pendence. ‘There is reason to hope that few among them 
will be persuaded by Lord ELLENBoroven’s ill-timed rhetoric 
to persevere in defending a cause which they have never 
regarded with the smallest interest. 


THE PRUSSIAN 


HE official announcement of the Prussian Regency, 
and the final retirement of King FrepErick WILLIAM 
from the public stage of European affairs, seem to mark an 
epoch in the history of Continental monarchies, and one from 
which history may possibly date the commencement of a 
worthier and more enlightened era of government. It is 
a remarkable fact that, in the ten years which have elapsed 
since the great convulsion of 1848, the “rod of empire” has 
changed hands in almost every State which can claim the 
title of a European Power. In that short interval of time, 
the Republic which Cavarenac vainly thought to have 
rescued from the barricades of Paris has been swallowed up 
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in the foul quagmire of military despotism. In Germany, if 
the scenie changes of the political drama have not been as 
striking or eventful as in France, still the transformation in 
the cast of the leading parts has not been less complete or less 
significant. Taken aback by the squall of the revolution, the 
shattered and all but dismembered Empire of Austria was 
snatched but just in time from the conduct of an imbecile 
ruler, and placed in the hands of a youth, who, if he could not 

nd to much political experience or commanding ability, 
had yet the qualities of conscientiousness and firmness, which, 
in a governor of men, are perhaps, of all requisites, the first 
and the most essential. In the neighbouring State of 
Bavaria, the accomplished but unfortunate Lupwie was com- 
pelled to resign into the hands of his son a task for which 
his age and his tastes had incapacitated him. The brave 
but ill-starred CHartes ALBERT, oppressed by disaster 
and defeat, surrendered also to his son the guardianship 
of the cause for which he had fought with such high 
hopes and such ill success. Mortified ambition, and the 
remorse of errors too late discovered, broke the haughty 
heart of Nicnouas, which no reverses could bend ; and at 
one of the most critical periods in modern European history, 
the terrible cloud which seemed to be gathering against 
Western civilization on the Eastern horizon appeared suddenly 
to shift its direction, and under the mild and enlightened 
rule of ALEXANDER, security and peace have dawned 
where we lately looked only for tempests and war. Of 
the monarchs who ruled on the Continent before the 
storm of 1848, two only worth speaking of still sit upon 
their thrones—Lxropotp of Belgium, and the King of 
Napies. Of these two Princes, who occupy the exactly 
opposite poles in the scale of Kingship, the one may be 
said to owe his position to his high moral character and in- 
tellectual sagacity, while the other subsists by virtue of the 
degradation of his subjects, of whom it is hardly too severe 
to say that the majority of them are worthy of the monarch 
whom they obey. 

The last change which has just been effected, in the 
proclamation of the Prussian Regency, is scarcely less 
important than any of those which have preceded it. The 
accomplished and amiable Frepgerick WILLIAM was pro- 
tected by the esteem which his character commanded, and 
by the admiration due to his uncommon acquirements, 
from the fate which overtook the imbecile occupant of 
the Austrian throne. Yet, in all the essential quali- 
ties which are wanting to the head of a despotic Govern- 
ment at a critical period, he was hardly less deficient than 
the late Emperor of Austria. It is scarcely possible to 
over-estimate the mischiefs which have accrued to Europe 
from the vacillating and undecided course impressed on so 
considerable a Power as Prussia by the feeble and irreso- 
lute hands by which her destinies have been swayed. The 
shiftiness of the Cabinet of Berlin on the Eastern question 
was probably the principal cause which prevented Russia 
from being brought to reason by peaceful means. The same 
want of firmness and courage which marked the foreign 
policy of Prussia characterized her internal administration. 
In common with all the other Governments of Germany, 
that of Prussia returned to the past from which it had been 
driven in a panic, armed with all the violence which is the 
natural offspring of terror. The Kine, who had at first 
dreamt that he could ride on the whirlwind and direct the 
storm of revolution, when he found himself unequal to the 
attempt, abandoned himself with fatal weakness to the 
cowardly spirit of reaction in which the terror-stricken 
Governments of the Continent sought to bury at once their 
fears and their shame. Of all the reinstated monarchies 
of Europe, none was more systematically and abjectly reac- 
tionary than that of Prussia. While Austria, partially re- 
covered from the first paralysis of her alarm, was beginning 
to mitigate the severity of her internal system of repression, 
and even in her Italian provinces to inaugurate some- 
thing like a policy of moderation and liberality—while 
Russia, escaped from the iron hand and selfish ambition of 
NicnHo.as, was attempting new paths of emancipation and 
reform—the highly civilized and educated population of 
Prussia was still the victim of the narrow and oppressive 
coercion exercised by a bigoted and contemptible camarilla. 
Probably the health of the Kune, long before the nature 
of his malady was publicly revealed, had incapacitated 
him from contending with the miserable clique which 
misgoverned his dominions in his name. Conscious how 
little hold they had on the future, the Kreuz Zeitung 


party waged a desperate struggle for existence. The 


question of the Regency was fought off to the last by what 
we hope we may now regard as the late Ministry. They had 
even at one time hit upon the precious expedient of dividing 
the Government by a project of joint Regency—a plan 
which the decision and firmness of the Prince of Prossta 
easily defeated. At length all these devices of 
tination are exhausted, and the step which should have 
been taken six months ago is now formally announced. 
With the virtual abdication of the Kina comes the actual 
displacement of the camarilla which has so long been an 
incubus on the liberties of Prussia and a curse to the poli- 
tics of Europe. The first and most significant act of the new 
régime has been the dismissal of M. p— Wrstpmanen, the 
late Minister of the Interior, who was the eager and officious 
instrument of that reactionary policy to which the late 
Cabinet was addicted. It is understood that this promising 
change is only the first step in the reform which is to be 
made, not only in the persons, but in the principles of the 
Government. We have reason to augur well of the future 
administration of the Prince of Prussia from the self-control 
and moderation which he has exhibited in the difficult and 
trying position in which he has hitherto been placed by 
the half-acknowledged incapacity of the Kine. He is at 
last established in a position of independence and com- 
mand, and it may be hoped that he will have the courage 
to fulfil the expectations which his accession to power has in- 
spired. It issingularly opportune that, at the moment when 
Russia is embarking in a new career of social reform and po- 
litical improvement, the Government at Berlin should have ex- 
perienced a change which is likely to impel it in the same 
direction. It is odd enough, by the way, that a journal 
generally so well-informed as the Z'imes should have fallen 
into so gross a blunder as to predict, from the establishment 
of the Regency, the emancipation of Prussia from the “ domi- 
“ nation of Russia.” The “domination of Russia” is an idea 
which has rapidly become as obsolete as the fear of the inva- 
sion of Christendom by the Turks. Prussia has at present 
much more to fear from the reactionary and anti-national 
influences which she nurtures at home than from any which 
are likely to be imposed upon her by the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg. On the whole, it must be admitted that the 
prospects of Continental Europe are more cheering for the 
friends of rational freedom at this moment than at any 
period since the disastrous outbreak of 1848. With 
Russia and Prussia seriously embarked in the cause of 
good government, it might be hoped that the miserable 
and ignoble rule of “the Reaction” would soon terminate 
in the countries which have most bitterly felt it. One 
thing alone forbids us to speculate too sanguinely, and that 
is the menace of France, which, like the sword of Damoctzs, 
for ever impends over the feasts of Europe—a menace which 
threatens it now with universal anarchy, and now with per- 
petual servitude. It is impossible to predict the exact 
moment or the proximate cause of the collapse of a system 
whose wickedness and baseness forbid any man to desire its 
continuance, or even to hope that it may improve ; but it 
is the shadow of that coming event which, in spite of the 
gleams of better things that have dawned, still overcasts 
the future of Europe. 


° THE CHINESE IN VICTORIA. 


HE partial resistance of the colony of Victoria to Chinese 
immigration raises more than one embarrassing question 

of duty and of policy. It is difficult tosee what course ought 
to be adopted, and still more difficult, if injustice has been 
done, to find a practicable remedy. The legal or diplomatic 
complication arising from the stipulations of the recent 
treaty may probably be regarded as possessing secondary im- 
portance ; for the Government of China has never sanctioned 
the emigration of its subjects, although of late years they 
have swarmed on all the accessible coasts of the Pacific and 
the South Sea. Unless the argument is suggested to the 
Court of Pekin by some European adviser, the want of reci- 
procity between English traders in China and Chinese gold- 
diggers in Australia will never be put forward as a pretext 
for violating, or even for revising, the treaty. The cases are, 
in fact, altogether different, although the legal position of 
foreign merchants may resemble that of labouring emigrants. 
All civilized States extend tolerance or favour to the pre- 
sence of individual sojourners from foreign countries, but no 
Government would regard with indifference the sudden 
arrival of a large alien population. If half & million of 


| Irishmen were to direct their course to Shanghai instead 
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of to New York or Quebec, the Chinese authorities would 
certainly not consider themselves bound by the treaty to 
——e so formidable a body of invaders a footing in their 

Notwithstanding the sarcastic indignation of newspaper 
correspondents, the conduct of the Colonial Parliament and 
af the Government at home must be judged by a less simple 
formula than that of doing to the Chinese what the English 
Ambassador lately demanded that the Chinese should do to 
us. It is said that about a sixth part of the population of 
Victoria, containing a much larger proportion of the adult 
male inhabitants, already consists of Chinese immigrants ; 
and as China, compared with England, is far nearer to Aus- 
tralia, and many times more populous, it seems not incon- 
ceivable that the balance of numbers might in a short time 
incline to the side of the frugal and industrious aliens. The 
Parliament of Victoria is probably not the most dispassionate, 
philosophical, or independent of legislative assemblies, but 
the gravest statesmen might be startled by the consequences 
which might follow from the extension of cosmopolitan 
principles of toleration to.a community which had never 
been contemplated by the original settlers, or by the 
framers of the constitution. If the Chinese were to enjoy 
equal rights with the colonists, it might be in their 
power to control the Government, or, in other words, 
to predominate over a superior race which has never 
yet, in any part of the world, submitted to live under alien 
rule. In the more probable alternative of exclusion from 
political influence, the Chinese would form a subordinate 
caste, permanently established in the country by the side of 
the English population. It cannot be said that either 
prospect is inviting or satisfactory ; and a prudent legislator 
would certainly not find a solution of the difficulty in the 
suggestion that it is an imperative duty to bring the Chinese 
within reach of missionary efforts. If the safety and freedom 
of the rising colony are seriously endangered by the Asiatic 
immigration, the local Parliament is fully justified in taking 
incasures to guard its constituents from a danger which may 
possibly appear to be imminent. The laws of Victoria, 
in all probability, allow the utmost liberty to immigrants 
from all parts of the world ; but if experience clashes with 
constitutional doctrines, the formula must go to the wall. 
No political system will bear to be strained too far, or to be 
applied to an unforeseen state of circumstances. All the 
antithetic criticisms which the recent legislation has called 
forth are beside the mark if the measure, being necessary for 
the public welfare, was therefore justifiable and right. It is 
better to be intolerant than to corrupt or destroy the germ 
of a future empire. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that the opinion 
of the Victoria Parliament is by no means conclusive. One 
of the supporters of the recent Colonial Act observes that 
the working men return the members, and that the Legis- 
lature is consequently certain to persevere in a measure 
which is primarily intended for the protection of labour. It 
is not improbable that a jealousy of cheap and industrious 
rivals for employment may have influenced the population of 
the colony quite as strongly as any provident care for reli- 
gion, for morality, or fur purity of race. The wealth of the 
hard-handed multitude consists partly in their highly paid 
labour, and partly in their contingent right to the gold 
which they may discover ; and the Chinese will work on 
lower terms than Euglishmen when they engage in ordi- 
nary employments, while their patience and perseverance 
enable them to glean abundantly even from diggings 
which have been abandoned by British adveuturers. The 
Protectionist prejudices of the working classes are perhaps 
the most excusable form of economic selfishness, but 
they, are also the most mischievous. It is better to 
stint the supply of cloth, of iron, or of corn, than to 
cripple the indispensable machinery of all human pro- 
duction. The evil is greatest in a new and thinly in- 
habited country; for although strikes and combinations 
are abundantly pernicious in Europe and in New Eng- 
land, the artificial limitation of the supply of labour 
in Australia affects the general prosperity far more di- 
rectly and more universally. Wherever the working classes 
ave prosperous, a natural demand arises for a needier 
population to undertake the harder and more distasteful 
kinds of labour. It is said that few native Londoners live 
by out-of-door occupations, which consequently fall to the 
share of immigrants from the provinces. Even the journey- 
men bakers of the metropolis are, with few exceptions, Scotch 
or German. In the Northern States cf America the roads 


and railways are made by Irishmen ; the Federal navy is 
manned by English sailors ; and the ranks of the regular 
army are filled by adventurers from all nations except that 
which they are hired toserve. It might have been supposed 


that there was room in Victoria for an auxiliary population | 


of subordinate labourers, and although the Chinese cannot 
be amalgamated like the immigrants of the United States 
with the native community, the colonists might not object 
to a distinction of races which ensured the maintenance of 
their own superiority. The exclusive devotion of the Chinese 
immigrants to the pursuit of gold-digging is probably a 
principal cause of their unpopularity, and it may be 
doubted whether aliens would be readily admitted in any 
part of the world to an equal share in a similar hoard 
of wealth. 

It is not surprising that the results of modern colonial 
policy should be frequently questionable or disappointing, 
but it would have been idle to attempt to regulate at 
home the affairs of vast regions scattcred over every quarter 
of the globe. It may be doubted whether the exercise of a 
more active control could-in any instance have been benefi- 
cial to the mother country ; but the colonies may have some 
reason to regret the withdrawal of an impartial and supreme 
authority. The English Government would have been able 
to judge of the questions relating to the Chinese in Australia 
without any undue bias in favour of particular classes of 
settlers, and the European population might have found that 
the policy most conducive to their interests was not neces- 
sarily coincident with their immediate desires. A vigorous 
police, acting under Imperial authority, might have afforded 
to the Chinese at the same time control and protection, 
until it was ascertained by longer experience whether their 
presence in the colony was compatible with progress and 
civilization. Under present circumstances, the decision rests 
with a democratic Parliament, and it is useless for the Home 
Government to attempt any active interference. The diplo- 
matic relations of an Empire, when it includes many pro- 
vinces which are virtually independent, are not unlikely to 
involve anomalies and inconsistencies; but the contrast 
between the anti-Chinese legislation in Victoria, and the 
stipulations of the treaty of Tien-sin, is an unavoidable 
misfortune. 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. 


F a man of science were gifted for a day with the wishing- 
cap of Fortunatus, his first desire would probably be to 
witness some of those gigantic transformations of nature of 
which, by patient investigation and research, he has succeeded 
in forming certain but incomplete conceptions, To see the 
primeval rocks boiling up from their submarine caldrons— 
to seize in a moment of time the processes by which, through 
countless centuries, the formations he has so eagerly studied 
have been agglomerated and compacted—to view with his 
own eyes the firm crust of the earth emerging from the 
chaotic waters of the deluge—this would be to realize the 
vision which he has believed without having seen. Hardly 
less would be the boon to the student of history and philo- 
sophy, if some of those great changes in the social and poli- 
tical annals of the human race which he has been forced to 
trace through the dim twilight of centuries could be enacted 
within the range of his own personal experience, so that he 
might behold at a glance the process by which whole societies 
pass from darkness into light, and from barbarism into civi- 
lization. Yet at this very moment, and within the limits of 
Europe, a transformation is in progress not less interesti 
or less instructive than those to which we have adve 
The history of the revolutions by which the stratification of 
modern society was moulded and compacted is half buried in 
the ruins of the chaos out of which it has struggled. We 
must burrow through the mould of the Middle Ages 
to acquire a very imperfect conception of the process by 
which the feudal villein passed into the English labourer, 


' or of the manner in which the English Parliament grew out 


of the Council of the Ki1ne’s tenants. But we need no longer 
have recourse to the pages of Hatiam in order to picture to 
ourselves the image of nascent civilization. Within the 
circle of European society there is going on at this time a 
revolution as interesting and extraordinary as any to be 
found in history. It is singular enough that, in days when 
whole columns of our newspapers are devoted to such 
subjects as Cherbourg /étes and Imperial progresses, so 
little attention should be bestowed on the great spectacle 
which is being played out in the Russian Empire. The 
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history of that great, section of the human race has been for 
generations a closed ,book, but all excuse for ignorance or |, 


inattention is now removed. | From one: end of. Russia to 
the other, thought and speech are as free, and the means of 
knowledge almost as accessible, as in the most civilized re- 
Some very interesting letters. from the pen. of a “ Recent 
Traveller,” which have appeared in the Continental. Review, 
give us an intelligible glimpse of the great events, which 
are as yet.only in their commencement. . That which, in 
other countries, has for the most part been elaborated 
by slow degrees, and brought about by accidental. causes, 
is here the deliberate aim of'a:regular and well-conceived 
plan. The whole of a degraded and enslaved class is about 
to pass from a condition , of abject: sérvitude: into a state of 
comparative freedom. Of all the events which have occurred 
within the memory of. living men, the emancipation of the 
Russian serfs is among the most extraordinary and the most 
worthy of attentive study. The change whicli it will effect 
will be more complete and more striking even than. the 
shock of the French Revolution, inasmuch as the peasant 
of the days of Louis X VI. was a freeman compared with the 
ascripti glebe of the Russian soil. And further, the great 
revolution which is taking place before our eyes has a 
greater promise of stability in the fact that the aims of its 
author are definite and intelligible, and that the movement, 
instead of originating in a rebellion against all authority and 
Government, is the work of the supréme power itself. 
Never, perhaps, did a single man undertake'a more gigantic 
and noble work than that to which the Emperor ALEXANDER 
has set his hand. It is hardly possible for us'to estimate the 
moral and physical obstacles which he must have had to 
encounter in grasping so daring a project. Tle long tra- 
ditions of a policy of violence and repression were to be cast 
aside ; the vague dangers of first disorganizing, and then re- 
modelling, a whole society were to be faced ; and, most ter- 
rible of all, the hostility and vengeance of a nobility which 
had sacrificed even the lives of its‘Czans to its fears, was to 
be braved. Yet all this the Emperor ALEXANDER has met with 
a calmness and a resolution alike extraordinary and heroic. 
The epithet “great” is attributed to monarchs in’ divers 
senses, according to the moral standard of those who employ 
it ; but those who deem that it properly belongs to men who 
dare everything in the accomplishment of lofty ends will not 
hesitate to bestow it on the ruler who shall accomplish such 
a work in sucha spirit. to 
‘From the moment that the act of emancipation was re- 


solved upon, the Emprror has exhibited equal resolution and ‘ 


prudence. He has endeavoured in all’ cases to make the 
nobility participate in devising atid executing the ‘1ieces- 
sary measures. Deputies ftom all the ‘provinces have been 
invited to discuss and regulate the method ' of operation. 
Symptoms were not wanting at first of a disposition to ques- 
tion the fundamental principles of the scheme ; but the 
Emperor, with great firmness, intimated that, though the 
manner of proceeding was a point’ on which he was prepared 
to take the advice of his nobles, the policy of emancipation 
was one which was irrevocably determined. Their resist- 
ance, as might have been’ expected, has been obstinate and 
vehement ; and perhaps nothing but the conviction of the 
enormous hold’ which hie ‘has a¢quited on ‘the ‘popular’ 
affections preserves hini from the fate ‘with whith so many: 
of ‘his ancestors have ‘Veen visited’ on far 
Several speeches addressed by ALEXANDER ' to the ‘nobles’ in 
various provinces of the Empire have been ‘lately published, 
which in their earnest simplicity are singularly touching and 
impressive. To the nobility of Twer he says :—* You know 
“how near your prosperity lies to my heart, and I’ am'‘per- 
“suaded the interests of the peasants are no less dear to you. 
“T feel therefore convinced that you will use evéry ‘effort to 
“arrange the matter so as to injure neither yourselyes nor 
“the peasantry. It is impossible for our actions not to 
“agree, our common aim being one and the same—the 
“ public welfare of Russia. Ileave you, perfectly persuaded that 
“you will justify my expectations and my confidence—that 
“you will co-operate with me, but not intrigue against me.” 
At Nishni Novgorod he says :—* You know that my aim is 
“the common welfare of the Empire, and T tell you that it 
“belongs to you to balance public with private interests in 
“this weighty affair. But I hear with regret of a spirit of 
“selfishness having sprung up among you. Selfishness is the 
“ destruction ofall things. It is a pity such should be the case. 
“ Away with your egotism. I trust there will be no more of 
“these selfish views, and then our common affairs will pro- 


“ gress.” To the nobles of Moscow, who seem to have offered.a 
more active opposition to his. beneficent scheme, the Emperor 
addresses a sterner language :—* Gentlemen, I am always: 
“ happy at being able to address thanks to the nobility ;\ but 
“ it is not, in, my nature to ‘speak against my. conscience, 
“ I always speak the truth, and, to my great regret, this . 
“ day cannot; thank you.:, You may remember, two 
“ years ago in this hall, I spoke to you of the necessity of ’ 
“ proceeding sooner or later to the reform of those laws which 
“ regulate servitude—a reform that must come from above, / 
“that it. may not.come from below., My words have been. 
“ i. «: Lhave fixed for you the basis of. 
“ the reform, and I shall neyer swerve from it... I love the. 
“ nobility. -I regard it: as the great support of the throne. .. 
“ I desire the welfare: of the people; but have no intention 
“ that it should be effected to your detriment ; but you your, | 
“ selves, in your own interest, ought to endeavour to improve 
“ the condition of the peasants. Remember. that all Russia 
“has its eyes fixed on the Government of Moscow. Iam 
“ always ready to do for you all that lies inmy power 16 do ;. 
“ give me, then, the possibility of espousing your interests.” 

It is impossible not to cortrast. the manly .simplicity 
and truthfulness which pervade these speeches with those | 
elaborate compositions of Machiavellian art to which we 
are habituated on the other side of the Channel. The 
difference is neither more nor.less than that which. distin- 
guishes the Sovereign’ from the conspirator. In Russia 
we see an Empire dawning which we may really believe 


to be Peace, not on. deceptive assurances uttered on the . 


morrow of successful treason, but on the word of a 
Monarch who gives an earnest of his sincerity in a straight- 
forward and enlightened policy. It was said of the Duke 
of WeLLINeToN, who was born in the same year with Bona- 
PARTE, that “ Nature owed us that compensation ;” and a 
similar reflection is irresistibly suggested by the fact that 
the light of civilization, which seemed to be hopelessly fading 
from the West of Europe; in the foul atmosphere of the Lower 
Empire, should have broken out like the northern lights 
in a winter sky, and that freedom, having perished in the 
valleys of France, should have come to life again on the 
steppes of Russia. ‘It seems to reverse the astronomy of 

It is of the first importance that the English mind should 
be instructed as to the true nature of the revolution which 
is taking place in the internal policy of Russia, and which 
must in the end, without doubt, govern the conduct of her — 
foreign relations. 'It’'is highly desirable that we should 
begin to disabuse’ ourselves of prejudices belonging to ‘a’ 
state of things that no longer ‘exists. There never ‘yet was. 
a Sovereign who better deserved to attract the interest and — 
sympathy of a free country than does the Emperor Anex- 


ANDER in ‘the ‘great work in which ‘he is now engaged.”: The 


very nature of task he has’ undertaken will inevitably 
cause the policy of his Empire to approximate more and more - 
to the cause ‘of liberty rather ‘than to that of despotism ; and / 
perhaps we may not be’tood bold in hazarding the conjecture » 


that 'Enghind, of’ ‘tyrants, may ‘one’ day’ find ‘in 
Russia an ally against the Absolirtist conspiracy’ 


URENEWED, WRATH OF THE SQUIRES. 
(O° Article of August 21st, on the duties of the Squires, » 
has just penetrated: through the outer integuments ‘to | 
the mind of a Rui, and aroused him’ to a fit) of indignation | 
which finds vent th a letter’ to us seasoned with Attic salt, 
It is a little like the’ frozen’ sounds of Baron Munchausen’s 
trumpet coming out with the'thaw. The Squire is of opinion 
that we are not behind the scenes. ‘We do not know the secret: 
sorrows of the Squirearchy. “We have talked ‘as if Squires 
generally were rich ‘meri. ‘On the contrary, many of them 
are embarrassed and even bankrupt. Is itso? Is the state 
of things in England really analogous to the state of things 
which lately existed in Ireland, and which the Legislature 
found intolerably unjust to the mass of the people, and ter- 
minated by the Irish Encumbered Estates Act? If so, what 
is to hinder the same remedy from being applied to this 
country? If the soil is to a great extent owned by men who 
“ean properly be considered in no other light than bank- 
“ rupts,” it is a social evil which is not to be endtred. We 
sincerely honour the struggle which a man labouring under 
inherited encumbrances makes to preserve the ancient estate 
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of his family by retrenching his own style and luxury with- 
out ceasing to perform any of the duties of a landlord. An 
extensive selling-up of the ancient nobility and gentry of a 
country is an evil only second to that ofa bankrupt pro- 
prietary. But when a man is really bankrupt, and can per- 
form the duties of property no longer, he ought in all reason 
and conscience to pissy His nominal ownership of Castle 
Rackrent is as ignominious to himself as it is noxious to his 
dependents and his class. He is a mere middleman collecting 
the rents of mortgagees. Let him have the sense and courage 
to descend at once to his real level, and bring up his son to 
an active and honourable calling, by which he may possibly 
retrieve his fortunes, instead of bringing him up under the 
demoralizing illusion of heirship to a phantom estate. 
Warren Hastines would never have repurchased Daylesford 
if he had remained its nominal heir. 

Then the land is heavily taxed. We are all heavily taxed. 
And how was this immense burden of taxation incurred ? 
It was incurred by the recklessness of a landlord Parliament 
which chose to protect itself, not by good government and 
political justice, but by a ruinous war, against the threaten- 
ings—good government and political justice would have made 
them idle threatenings—of the French Revolution. Catholic 
Emancipation, Parliamentary Reform, a pure administration, 
and merciful laws would have guarded England from all 
danger of invasion ; but a waste of blood and of public money 
unequalled in history was required to guard the oppressive pri- 
vileges of a dominant caste against the spread of democratic 
opinions. Those who laid such burdens on the people did not 
even themselves bear their fair share. They-got back in high 
rents, while the war lasted, the greater part of what they 
paid in taxation. By a singular retribution, the rise of rents 
turned their heads and led them into the extravagant luxury, 
the overbuilding, and the blind purchases of land destined 
soon to be depreciated, which were the sources in many 
instances of the present encumbrances on their estates. The 
insane contests for seats in Parliament, to which the violent 
political passions of that day gave rise, also did their part 
towards conjuring into an empty name the solid ownership 
of many a fine estate. The encumbered Squires of the present 
day are suffering in most instances not for their own sins, 
but for the sins of their fathers. It is a hard case to be 
crushed by debts you did not contract, and would never have 
contracted ; and perhaps it is a still harder case, when you 
drink no port wine yourself, to have hereditary gout. But 
such is the law of the world. The people at all events are 
not to suffer for the consequences of wars and other extrava- 

ces in which they had no earthly interest, voice, or share. 

e have been “ behind the scenes” enough to appreciate the 
“ annoyances of existence in a country house under constant 
“ demands for which no money is coming in ;” but these are 
“ annoyances” which in a rich commercial country, where land 
bears a fancy price, a man has only to carry into the market, 
and turn at once into hard cash. We can also understand 
the vexation of paying taxes and other out-goings on a nominal 
ownership. But the remedy is analogous to that which 
ABERNETHY bluntly suggested to a patient who told him that 
every time he held out his arm it gave him acute pain :— 
“ Don’t hold out your arm.” Don’t remain a nominal owner. 
We shall be told that in many cases there are legal impedi- 
ments toa sale. No doubt, and the extension of the Encum- 
bered Estates Act is the obvious cure. 

It is a romance, says our Squire, to suppose that the 
cottages of the labourers throughout the kingdom belong to 
the gentry. If it isa romance, it is not one of our inventing, 
for we said nothing of the kind ; though we are not inclined, 
on, the other hand, to accept without proof the statement 
that ‘the landowners own only a small minority of the 
“ cottages, and those only on very large estates.” What we 
do maintain is that it ought to be the first object of every 
landlord, and that it is the first object of every good land- 
lord, to have in his own hands, and under his own control, 
a reasonable number of decent and healthy dwellings for 
the labourers on his estate. It is a scandal and a shame to 
the gentry, if it be true, that the great majority of the 
dwellings of the labourers should be “hovels” built by 
“ small tradesmen” on cruel speculation. It needs no great 
knowledge of “what is behind the scenes,” to be aware that 
“ the real cause of the cottages being so inadequate is the 
“ cost of their erection, owing partly to the high prices of 
“ materials, but more to the wages of all artificers employed 
“in building.” This is a sad truth with which any one who 
touches brick and mortar may become practically familiar 
without entering into the secret recesses of squirearchical 


existence. But if good cottages cost something, so does 
champagne, so do carriages, so do fox-hounds, and the price 
of the luxury is in each instance capable of being resolved 
into its elements in the same imposing manner. It should 
be remembered that our remarks in the article which has 
especially moved our correspondent’s wrath were particularly 
addressed to absentee squires neglecting their duties in the 
country to spend the season in town. Are not town-houses 
paid for as well as cottages? And is not the cost of erecting 
them owing “partly to the high prices of materials, but 
“ more to the wages of all artificers employed in building ?” 
Decent Cwellings are the indispensable condition not only 
of all comfort and contentment, but of all morality, of all 
self-respect, we might almost say of all religion, among the 
poor. Ask any clergyman what chance he has of making 
his people moral and religious where they are huddled in 
hovels which preclude not only all health and cleanliness, 
but all decency and all shame. We do not mean to say that 
the evil is peculiar to the country, or that the squire is 
more bound to look to it than the upper classes in towns. The 
upper classes in towns are endeavouring to look to it, and they 
would do so with more effect if it were not for that brutal 
tyranny of small shopkeepers in all our municipalities which 
is one of the grand achievements of the great and patriotic 
statesman who was the author of Municipal Reform. The 
geptry, the clergy, the medical men, the principal tradesmen 
in boroughs, are generally ready for effective house and sani- 
tary reforms in those low streets and alleys which are the 
haunts of filth, vice, and disease ; but they are thwarted in 
these questions, as well as oppressed and plundered in others, 
by the dominant roguery of small-shopkeeper boards and cor- 
porations. Our correspondent alludes to the heavy outgoings 
to which his class is liable for poor-rates. This class is not 
more burdened by poor-rates in proportion than other classes ; 
and the burden of what are called voluntary charities is thrown 
in overwhelming proportion on the often ill-paid clergy, who 
are, in nine cases out of ten, the real almoners of the parish. 
But the best and only way to reduce poor-rates, and to pre- 
pare for the ultimate extinction of a system of organized 
pauperism and mendicity which we quite agree with our 
correspondent in regarding as a bane and a disgrace to a 
civilized country, is to raise the character of the people. 
And it is vain to suppose that their character can be raised, 
that habits of thrift and the desire of saving an independence 
can be propagated among them, or that they will spend their 
surplus wages (when they are such pheenixes as to have any) 
anywhere but by the pothouse fire, while their own dwellings 
are as comfortless and as beastly as the wigwam of a Cherokee. 


HOW TO REVIEW NOVELS. 


Ww: transfer to this portion of our columns a notice of a new 
novel that has recently been published, under the title of 
Gordon of Duncairn, because it raises, as fairly as any novel could 
raise, the question how this class of works ought to be reviewed. 
Our readers may not exactly appreciate the difficulty. It arises 
in thisway. For some months of the year hardly any books are 
ublished but new novels. They stream forth in a never-ending 
ow, but unfortunately they are all alike. They are all written 
by good young ladies—they all breathe the same aspirations, and 
are marked by the same virtuous preferences. hat is a re- 
viewer to do? They cannot be passed over, because they are the 
only books there are to review, and they form a very curious 
feature in modern English society. What a strange thing it is 
to think of all these excellent girls going to work at novel-writing 
with the regularity of hands at a factory, and with an equal con- 
fidence that they can always go on producing! The bales of ro- 
mance, like those of ealico, are certain to sent in sufficient 
numbers into the market. But although this novel-writing is 
wonderful as a whole, it is very hard to criticise in detail. 
Gordon of Duncairn is a very fair story of its kind—better 
in many respects than the run—with more force in the 
plot, and less twaddle in the conversations. But what is 
there to say about it? It really elicits no other observation than 
that it is a tolerable tale by a young woman who is quite up to 
the average. But that will not do for a critic. He has got to 
fill a column or two, and how to do this is the problem. If 
good girls are the only writers that can write with equal facility 
and certainty at all times of the year, and if they all write alike, 
how is any difference to be made in criticising their writings ? 
It is a question more easily asked than answered, and we really 
cannot discover more than three ways of reviewing novels. The 
first is to bestow undiscriminating eulogy, and then give lon 
extracts—pages of proposals, and whole chapters of Chure 
difficulties—ending with an announcement that the aunt, or 
sister, or some other near relation of the talented writer is, it is 
understood, going to write a very brilliant story, which will 
at once place her among the seventy-odd living novelists of Eng- 
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land. Secondly, we may offer a few desultory observations not 
on the book itself, but on the class to which it belongs. Or 
thirdly, we may state minutely the whole plot. We believe that 
the last is the most popular style of reviewing, and it certainly 
is one that has much to recommend it. 

It is impossible for us to adopt the first style with re; to 
Gordon of Duncairn, because we Geer nothing of the authoress, 
and equally little of her relations. But the book gives ground 
for one or two desultory observations. It places ina strong light 
the features which young ladies’ novels | Pa in common, and 
which make it so hard to discuss them separately. They are all 
tinctured with the same creed—their authoresses all believe in 
the same things. This creed is not one we wish to find any fault 
with, but it is open to the objection of being slightly conventional. 
It is based on an equal admiration of piety and rank. The ideal 
young man is a peer who reforms a fishing-village, or a baronet 
with deep violet eyes, who quotes his favourite texts to his 
mistress. It is natural that such a vision should appeal forcibly 
to the imagination of a young authoress. How blest would she 
be if she could walk through life, loving and beloved, courted 
and rich, doing good and being good, drawing wisdom from 
heaven, and feeling that, over all, was the Morning Post, con- 
soling, instructing, and dazzling. Why should a young lady 
write a book, if she is not to paint her true ideal? Ii costs 
nothing to give rank and wealth on paper. In Gordon of 
Duncairn there is the old familiar uncle of romance, and he 
leaves one of the heroes forty thousand a year. We like the 
grand rotundity of the sum. Gordon of Duncairn, who is an 
angelic baronet, marries twice, and a heap of minor people 
marry once, and each marriage is set forth at length, 
and in conspicuous type, as it would have appeared if the 
Morning Post had really chronicled it in its columns. What we 
adinire in Gordon of Duncairn is that the authoress gives herself 
full sweep with the things which she really enjoys. She dearl 
loves the thought of a paragraph announcing a marriage in hig 
life. So she boldly writes out a whole series of them. Shehasa 
pleasure in recalling passages from scripture, and she innocently 
makes every one talk texts. She dotes upon proposals, and Gordon 
of Duncairn is almost unique for the number of proposals it 
contains, with no nonsensical curtailment about them, but set out 
in extenso, with good long speeches on both sides, and minute 
details of the concluding “‘rush into each other’s arms.” Oh, 
to rush into the arms of a spiritually-minded baronet, with a 
real castle and real schools attached!—it is almost too 
an eg There are perhaps a hundred young ladies in 
England who have this week invented and revelled in such 
a scene as part of their next novel. And the odd thing is that 
they all write for duty’s sake. They all want to do good, to help 
somebody with the proceeds of their book, or simply to propa- 

ate the true faith, and win the world to the Bible and the 

eerage. We have no doubt that Gordon of Duncairn is 
written for some excellent purpose, although the honest enthu- 
siasm of the writer might sometimes tempt us to think she was 
merely writing because it was a pleasure to her. 


If the creed of lady-writers is conventional, so also is their 
writing. Why, for instance, do they make their characters talk 
in a language which they know is utterly impossible? Gordon 
of Duncairn opens with a conversation between two girls, of the 
ages of seventeen and eighteen, the younger of whom is bringing 
a few flowers to the elder. These girls have been brought up as 
sisters, and the authoress must know how two sisters would really 
talk ; but she translates their conversation into the extraordinary 
language of romance. We fancy that this is done simply be- 
cause a lady-writer would not believe she was doing so fine and 
grand a thing as writing a novel is universally allowed to be, if 
she were not to make her characters talk big. We will give the 
two opening speeches as specimens. This is what Lilias says to 
Minnie in the story :— 

“What makes dear Minnie look so grave this morning?” said Lilias. 
“My Minnie must tell me what has happened to cloud this dear brow. 
Here have I been brushing the early dew from the grass, to the detri- 
ment of my chaussure, to say sothing of the dangers my dress has encoun- 
tered in making m way through the brushwood in search of these flowers 
you have been wishing for so long, and now, when I return with a handful 
of them, expecting the warmest of welcomes and a torrent of thanks for 
bringing them in such fine order—see, Minnie, the Linnea borealis in the 
very perfection of its lovely blossom—I stand for full five seconds unnoticed 
at the window, and am obliged at last to herald yf own coming !” 

“ Tt was indeed dreadful ingratitude, my sweet fairy; but I was in a brown 
study, so you must forgive me; and now let me admire these elegant little 
flowers, and thank my Tittle Ariel for doing her spiriting so gently.’ 


The conversation in real life would probably have run as 
follows :— 

“ What’s the matter, Minnie; what are you looking so funny and black 
for? I have been out, getting wet through in the nasty long grass, and I’m 
sure I’ve spoilt my boots, and torn my dress to pieces, to get you these flowers 
you've been wanting to have, and now I’ve got them (oh, isn’t the Linnea 
borealis pretty!) I think you might say ‘Thank you’ for them; and there 
I’ve been at the window an hour without your ever looking, and have had to 
make such a wine you know I bape here.” 

“Thank you, . I was thinking of something. wers are 
beautiful. I am very much obliged to you.” -$ 


But then this inelegant conversation is most unsuited to a world 
of lovers with forty thousand a year, and of church services, and 
the Morning Post. In the stories of lady novelists, all the 
dramatis persone are pious persons of high rank, and must 
“ behave as sich ;” and as they all talk alike, they may be sup- 


posed not to bore each other as much as they would bore the 
external and less privileged world. 

If a novel is reviewed by telling the it is obvious that the 
more minutely and fully the plot is told the better is the review. 
To be perfect, a review would be an abstract of the whole story. 
If we could fancy a return of the plot of a tale to be moved for 
in Parliament, and a compilation made with the patient accuracy 
of a blue-book, that would be the model review. We have often 
tried to approach to this model, because really there is nothing 
more to be said of many novels than that their plot contains 
such and such incidents. We also believe that there are many 
persons who like to read a plot of a story, and who find 
that in getting this they get as much as they care to 
have. But we confess t this way of reviewing has a 
disadvantage. It is all very well for those who do not want 
to read the book to know the whole plot, but for those who 
do it must be a little disheartening to have the clue to every 
embarrassment, and to know exactly how far each pair of lovers 
have advanced on the road that leads them to a paragraph in 
the blessed journal. The better the review, the more it spoils 
the interest of reading the book. This is certainly an objection, 
and we know no other way of getting over it than by giving a 
wrong plot. This would equally amuse those who only ask for 
a story rapidly told, while it would leave the book itself quite 
an open field. The plot should be something like the plot of the 
real story, because the uncertainty would * even increased by 
being reminded how things might turn out, and it would be less 
trouble to the reviewer to make some use of the plot actually 
before him. Those who pronounce this method of reviewing to 
be fanciful and absurd may be right in their judgment; but if 
they pronounce it poomenetety. they show that oe § do not 

roperly estimate the difficulty of criticising the flood of light 
iterature which young ladies pour through the press. 


THE TIMES AND THE RECORD ON HINDOO CONVERSION. 


N@ long ago the Times published an article on Sir James 
Brooke's speech on the prospect of converting the Hindoos, 
pointing out with great force various considerations connected 
with the subject which are too often passed over by those who 
are most ous about it. It was maintained that to convert a 
man from Buddhism or Brahminism to Christianity, something 
more is necessary than an array of such arguments or evidences 
as it is usual to address to European sceptics; and those who busy 
themselves in devising the machinery of missions to India were 
exhorted to bear in mind a side of the subject which they were 
charged with forgetting in practice, though they frequently dwell 
yg it in theory, and to remember that there are iificulties in 
e way of conversion which cannot be removed by merely 
external means. In answer to this,a writer in the Record 
contended that the missionaries and their supporters knew much 
more about the spiritual side of the question than the writer in 
the Times, who was a ntly looked upon in the light of a 
poacher on the Record’s own peculiar manor. He went on to 
say that no one looked upon outward appliances as being more 
than adjuncts to the work of conversion, and concluded by asking 
triumphantly what was the practical result of the remarks in the 
Times, and whether they were meant to lead to the conclusion 
that, because external means will not do everything, they ought 
to be altogether neglected P 
The question appears to us to be both pertinent and interestin, 
and we will endeavour to give a partial answer to it. We % 
not apprehend that any one can be so foolish as to deduce from 
the considerations suggested in the Times, or from those which 
were put forward by Sir James Brooke, any conclusions un- 
favourable to the exertions of missionaries. They are only 
intended, as we understand the matter, to open the eyes of a 
very influential party in this country to the nature. of the 
undertaking upon which they have entered, and to induce them 
to be a little less self-satisfied and a little less dogmatic than they 
are accustomed to be in their advocacy of their own view of 
religious truth. : : 
o one who has had any experience of the character of Eng- 
lish society can have failed to observe that the stronghold of the 
Evangelical party is to be found—as for nearly a century past it 
has been found—amongst the busy, energetic, shrewd, and 
business-like part of the community. The principal members of 
that party are frequently—we might almost say usually—men of 
considerable a in professional or mercantile life; and they 
carry into their theology the same shrewd, exact, methodical 
temper which they acquire in their secular pursuits. 
Great benefits have, no doubt, resulted to society from this state 
of things. No one can doubt the zeal or the intelligence with 
which most of our great religious charities have been conducted 
in consequence of it, nor is it easy to overrate the importance of 
the alliance which it has produced between theology and active 
life. But, notwithstanding these and some other advantages, it 
has had bad as well as good effects ; and it is precisely in rela- 
tion to such questions as that which was raised by the Zimes 
that its bad effects are most observable. The commercial and 
business-like intellect has admirable qualities, but it has at least 
one gigantic defect. It is narrow, and intolerant in its narrow- 
ness, to the very highest degree. It is almost in¥ariably as 
averse to all abstract speculation as it is ignorant both of its 
method and of its importance. The strength of this type of mind 
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lies in its concentration upon definite objects, and in its power 
of adapting means to the attainment of immediate tangible 
results. It is indispensable to its operations that it should take 
things as they are, and make the best of them, without troubling 
itself to entertain any question as to the character of the arrange- 
ments which it finds in existence. This shrewd, definite, 
straightforward character, when applied to religious belief, 
leads a man to form to himself the simplest and most practical 
conception of its nature and objects. He takes what he consi- 
ders a plain, straightforward view of the matter, and he utterly 
abhors any one who suggests considerations tending to show 
him that the matter is less plain and straightforward than he 
had supposed. An eminent member of the party, expressing 
his disgust at some speculations which he meee to have this 
tendency, once observed— These things used to occur to me 
when I was a young man, but I saw they were all temptations 
of the devil, and paid no attention to them.” Such a person 
is hedged in by a series of tacit assumptions which appear to him 
absolutely unquestionable, and which leave the narrowest possible 

und for any sort of doubt. He has views of God and man, of 
| sen and hell, of guilt, of punishment, of justice and mercy, 
of free will, of individual responsibility, and the like, which ap- 
pear to him self-evident truths because he sees them so clearly, 
and because it never occurs to him to make them the subjects, 
instead of the bases, of discussion. No doubt it is a very great 
convenience to have such views; and if all men had them, and 
were agreed upon them, the questions at issue amongst them 
would be greatly simplified, and the business of life would pro- 
ceed in a much more definite and harmonious manner than it does 
at present. The fact, however, is not so. Such questions are 
not settled, and they do exercise a practical influence on life, 
which no one who wishes to understand it can possibly afford to 
overlook. It is all very well to talk of cutting the Gordian knot, 
and to speak of such questions as these as “ dreary metaphysics,” 
or temptations of the devil ; ut the Gordian knot is not cut. It 
is only hacked by a sword too blunt to divide it. 

The answer to the Record’s question as to the practical con- 
sequence to be drawn from the difficulties experienced in 
converting Hindoos, is simply this. Let them teach you not to 
be over-confident, and not to ride rough-shod over the con- 
sciences and intellects of people who are disposed to attach 
more importance than yourselves to speculation. If you are in- 
clined to think that nothing but dishonesty, wickedness, or boyish 
folly and immaturity can hesitate to accept what appear to you 
to be indisputable first principles, look at India and China, and 
there you will see hundreds of millions of men whose first prin- 
ciples are all the other way. The whole current of life ina 

indoo or in a Chinese sets in a different direction from that of 
Englishmen. He does not recognise in himself the same powers, 
he does not look on the world about him with the same eyes, nor 
does he desire the same things as to his future life as a European. 
Our ways of thinking on these subjects are moulded by an edu- 
cation which has insensibly permeated our very language, and 
consequently our habits of thought and modes of expressing our- 
selves. The mere fact that from our infancy we have used such 
words as God, heaven, hell, this world, the next world, immor- 
tality, a future life, sin, conscience, and the like, has given our 
minds a set of unexpressed convictions which are not only unin- 
telligible but almost incomprehensible to a Hindoo. e have 
heard that an eminent scholar, commissioned to make a version 
of the Old Testament into Hindostanee, declared himself utterly 
unable to translate the words,—“ The Spirit of God moved on 
the face of the waters,” in such a manner as to convey any sort 
of meaning to native readers; and we need only refer to the 
enormous difficulty which has been found in translating the 
word “God” into Chinese, to show how true it is that there is 
an all but impassable gulf fixed between a nation in which Chris- 
tianity has flourished for centuries, and another which has been 
immersed in idolatry from time immemorial. 

If, then, there is this immense difference between what we 
may call the fixtures of the heathen and those of the Christian 
mind, where are we to find the common principles from which 
to start in the work of conversion? The question is one which 
can only be answered by the deepest knowledge and wisdom. 
We are far from pretending to suggest an answer. We can 
only say that, as it is vain to appeal to ideas of justice which 
heathens do not recognise, or to powers in human nature which 
they do not believe to exist, or to hold out as inducements pro- 
mises which they do not look upon as attractive, the solution of 
the problem can only be found in an attentive, dispassionate, and 
not altogether unsympathetic study of their mental condition. 
It will be necessary for this purpose to examine the foundations 
of much that has been taken for granted—to go into the con- 
sideration of many matters which have been contemptuously 

sed over as mere unprofitable metaphysics and P arc 
Riisely so called—and to admit that speculation, like other things, 
is profitable under many circumstances, and that there is a phi- 
losophy truly and falsely so called. If such an inquiry were 
undertaken in a candid and honest temper, it would probably 
have results which are not contemplated by those who would 
have to undertake it. The great standard complaint which 
thousands of pulpits re-echo week after week is that so many of 
their hearers are indifferent to their exhortations. One great 
cause of this indifference most assuredly is that a large propor- 
tion of hearers only half understand and only half assent to the 


fundamental principles on which those exhortations proceed. 
Men halt between two opinions upon such subjects all their lives 
without being very conscious of the fact that they do halt. The 
oe states and re-states principles which appear to him per- 
ectly evident, and which he supposes to be universally: accepted 
because they are not often explicitly contradicted ; but they are 
not really accepted, unless a tacit determination not to think upon 
one side of a question, combined with a continual consciousness 
that it really does exist, can be called an acceptance of the 
other side. It is as foolish to be surprised that people who 
fundamentally differ as to principles should not agree in the 
conclusions drawn from them, as it would be to wonder that a 
single mistake in the beginning of a sum should not cure itself 
before the calculator arrives at the answer. : 


RICH FOOLS AND POOR FOOLS. 


MAN mounted on a hobby of any kind, and armed with a 

tolerable supply of spare cash, is in a fair way to make a fool 
of himself. A hobby for the turf answers the purpose very well, 
especially if the rider has a happy knack of making a book on 
which he stands to lose on every Taise. But this, p Sates some- 
times achieved, requires ingenuity ; and the greenest frequenters 
of Tattersall’s have occasional strokes of luck to set off against 
their more conspicuous follies. Antiquarianism, if practised b 
any but experienced hands, produces very rich fruits. It is 
curious to trace a bit of lead from the workshop to the navvy, 
and thence to the cabinet of the collector of mediaval relics. A 
very excellent trade is said to be done in these commodities by 
burying bran new antiques, to be dug up again in tunnels and 
excavations, and sold for their weight in gold to curiosity fanciers 
with more money than discrimination. But no hobby in the 
world comes near to picture-buying. There are perhaps half a 
dozen amateurs who can estimate the money value of a painting 
as well as any dealer. There are more w- Bm natural taste is 
good enough, and whose eye is sufficiently educated to prevent 
their mistaking a crude copy for a veritable Raffaelle, or buying 
a miserable daub as a genuine Claude or Turner. But your 
average picture-buyer is not of this stamp. He thinks it a 
fine thing to have a collection, and likes to cover his walls 
with what he believes to be costly works of great masters, 
much on the same principle which is said to have prompted 
a millionaire with more money than wits to paper his 
study with bank-notes. There is too much of this habit 
of prizing works of art for their rarity and cost rather than 
for their intrinsic merit, even among the higher class of 
amateurs. The very act of collecting fosters the acquisitive 
feeling until the sense of value casts into the shade the admira- 
tion of beauty. But the feeling which alloys the taste of the 
few is the only impulse of the mass of vulgar purse-proud col- 
lectors. They want to buy, not pictures, but names, and it is not 
very surprising that cunning pe vena should occasionally take 
the measure of their customers, and label their paintings with 
more regard to the whim of the purchaser than to the genuine- 
ness of the work. The practice of manufacturing spurious copies 
of living as well as ancient masters is developed into a regular 
branch of industry, and daubers who are incapable of painting a 
picture of their own are found to succeed well enou hh for the 
collector's market in producing undoubted originals of the greatest 
painters in Europe. There is little prospect of putting down the 
roguery while the folly remains rampant. There is a measure of 
temptation which is too strong for the honesty of average human 
nature, and while men who cannot see the difference between a 
Turner and a village sign-board are going about without keepers, 
as if they were sane, and buying any rubbish that bears one of 
their favourite ames, the supply of worthless counterfeits is not 
likely to fall short of the demand. 

The case which has lately obtained publicity through the police 
ce is probably not a whit more ridiculous than multitudes 
of similar dealings which are never brought to light. Mr. Robert 
Herries Peter, a gentleman possessed of independent means and 
a passion for pictures, is a representative man. His counsel, 
indeed, with a candour for which most clients would have broken 
his head, admitted that Mr. Peter was a gentleman of weak 
intellect; and after the case had been compromised, medical 
evidence was given that the ordeal of a cross-examination 
might drive Mr. Peter mad. It is quite certain, however, that 
he was sane enough when he ore his evidence, for beyond the 
monomania on the subject of pictures, which he shares with 
many thousand others, no symptoms of imbecility were betrayed 
in the course of his examination. Probably he is quite as wise 
as ninety-nine out of every hundred picture-collectors, whatever 
may be the amount of sagacity which that implies. Guileless 
simplicity seems to be his leading characteristic. He merely 
believed everything that he was told about a picture, and as he 
knew nothing about such matters, what else could he do, when 
once he had resolved to collect for himself? If, after buying a 
picture, he was informed that it had been previously sold to 
another purchaser, he accepted the story at once, and bought off 
his competitor. When a painting was described as a Rosa 
Bonheur, it was a Rosa Bonheur to him, and he was not the 
least surprised to find it valued at soo. A whole van-load of 
canvases were brought to him as part of the collection of the 
widow of a cousin of the Duke of Newcastle—a lady who was of 
course in difficulties, and who would be most grateful to Mr. 
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Peter if he would only buy them at half their value. Poor 
Mr. Peter placed the same implicit faith in the reality of the 
Duke’s grateful cousin asin the genuineness of his Bonheurs 
and Turners. Even when the unknown but noble lady’s grati- 
tude manifested itself in choice presents of walking-sticks, 
Chinese mandarins, and other touching tokens of regard, it never 
occurred to the confiding Mr. Peter to doubt the affecting tale 
which the picture-dealer had told him, or to question the pedigree, 
any more than the genuineness, of the rare works of which he be- 
came the possessor. Perhaps a suspicious man might have had his 
eyes opened when the dealer brought, as a last present from the fair 
lady, a silver cup inscribed “To Robert Herries Peter, Esq., 
from a dear and beloved friend,” but bearing on the lid this fur- 
ther legend, “ Newton Races, 1855, the Gift of the Lord of the 
Manor.” But Mr. Peter was not the man to look a gift-cup 
on the lid; and besides, if a lady of noble connexions and exu- 
berant gratitude chose to present him with the identical cup 
which William Palmer, or any less notorious turfite, had won at a 
horse race, why should he cayil at the singularity of her choice? 

The audacity of the dealers who gratified Mr. Peter's aspi- 
rations was worthy of their dupe’s simplicity. Day after day 
pictures were sent in without previous orders. At first they 
came by twos and threes—at last they came by vans. Danaes 
and Floras, Satyrs and Cupids, landscapes and cattle pieces 
were equally good for the market. Nothing came amiss; and 
Rubens and Rosa Bonheur, Turner and Landseer, were found 
equally efficacious names. As fast as the daubs poured in, Mr. 
Peter’s cheques were forthcoming in return, and the game onl 
stopped when the enthusiastic connoisseur had run through 
his ready cash to the amount of more than rooo/., and had given 
a bill for an equal amount in payment of the balance. The two 
months’ suspense between the acceptance and the maturity of the 
bill gave Mr. Peter's friends time to bring him to his senses. It 
was discovered, among other things, that the grand and well- 
known picture of “Oxen Ploughing,” by Rosa Bonheur, from 
the collection of the Duke’s cousin, valued at 500/., had been 
recently purchased by the dealers as a copy, at Christie and 
Manson’s, for: 17/7. 6s. 6d., including the frame. “ The 
Satyr,” by Rubens, was obtained from the same source at 
the price of ro/., and another small but inestimable gem, which 

sed to the fortunate hands of Mr. Peter, had been procured 
in like manner for the magnificent price of 47. On the strength 
of these revelations, Mr. Peter began at last to doubt the exis- 
tence of the lady whose Mandarins and race-cups had filled him 
with so much delight. The acceptance was refused payment, and 
the venue was shifted to the Guildhall, where the wife and son 
of a well-known picture-dealer were charged with a conspiracy 
to defraud their confiding customer. In spite of the efforts of 
the court, the affair was hushed up, and it is needless to specu- 
late on the possible issue of the proceedings had they been 
allowed to go on; but certainly, if Mr. and Mrs. Barns had been 
found guilty of fraud, Mr. Peter ought, we think, to have 
been regarded as an accomplice against himself. A man who 
invites people to prey upon his follies is surely responsible 
for some part of their guilt. While there are herrings to be 
swallowed, there will always be sharks to devour them. 

The same monomania for making victims of themselves which 
creates picture collectors in one class of society, shows itself in 
other grades under a slightly different form. The witch-con- 
sulting mania which has been epidemic of late is only a different 
development of the same disease. The case of the Bethnal 
Green witch wenld make a good companion sketch to the car- 
toon of Mr. Peter purchasing the gallery of a lady in distress. 
One Mrs. Macdonald is the accused, and two women, the wife 
and daughter of a well-to-do tradesman, appear as the dupes. 
Mrs. Macdonald is, it seems, a witch, very potent with 
cards, and able to produce extraordinary tortures by the simple 
process of burning a powder that crackles in the fire, at the 
small charge of sixpence for each experiment. The old lady 
is suspected also of being able to bewitch the dead; but 
although, with an eye to future trade, she was careful not to 
repudiate altogether the magic powers which she was supposed 
to possess, she modestly disclaimed the prerogative of disturbing 
the dead. Corpses could not pay sixpences, and perhaps it was 
not worth while to claim dominion overthem. But it was not for 

essing or claiming the power of witchcraft that Mrs. Mac- 
Fonald was brought ignominiously to the bar. The prosecutors and 
the accused concurred in accepting this peculiarity of the old lady 
as an undoubted and rather convenient fact, and the accusation 
vely brought against her was that, after taking money to re- 
eve the distress of the two bewitched ladies, she had neglected 
to exercise her powers in their behalf. What Mrs. and Miss 
Gable wanted was a peremptory order that Mrs. Macdonald 
should forthwith proceed, according to contract, to bewitch a 
certain dark-eyed dabbler in the same trade, whose enchantments 
had tortured the prosecutors with “ frightful pains, all cutting, 
shooting, pricking, and darting through their heads and bodies.” 

The plan pursued is to us a novel application of supernatural 

wers. The old method, if we remember right, was for the 
adept to give the bewitched patients who came for relief a hair 
out of a grey mare’s tail, or some other disenchanting specific. 
But Mrs. Macdonald works on a different system. She told her 
victims that their pains were caused by the incantations of an 
ill-disposed dark-eyed person, and proposed to put a stop to the 
annoyance by retaliation. For this purpose it was necessary to 


burn powders against the spiteful enemy, who would thus be made 
to suffer similar tortures to those which she inflicted, and would 
thereby be coerced into keeping the poe. The crackling and 
Sepang. a few sixpenny powders had for a time the desired 
effect—Mrs. Gable and her daughter slept in peace. But soon 
the pains returned, and the obvious inference was that the trea- 
cherous Mrs. Macdonald was burning powders for the dark-eyed 
enemy also, and keeping up the witch-battle with contributions 
from both sides. At first Mrs. Gable tried to outbid her adver- 
sary, and forced shilling after shilling on the old witch to bu 
stronger enchantments, and even declared that she would 
the gown-off her back rather than go without a powder. 
But this having failed, the only resource was to summon the 
faithless wise woman to Worship-street and make her answer 
for the inefficiency of her magic powders. Not for a moment 
did it occur to the simple minds of these injured ladies that the 
witch’s pretensions were all moonshine. Poor Miss Gable’s 
complaint had something quite touching in it. “She burned 
the powders for me, but they did not do me much good. I 
believe that she can assist us if she likes, but that she won't.” 
When the powders were produced, and proved to be nothing but 
salt, the simple faith of the prosecutors remained unshaken, 
Mrs. Gable was too ious to be thrown off the scent by a 
trifling discovery like this. She had her answer ready. “ Mind, 
I don’t believe it lies so much in the powders as in the words 
she used.” Mrs. Gable was evidently not a woman to be caught 
with salt. She had not heard the magic words, indeed, but that 
was easily explained. ‘She took care I should not hear them, 
or of course 1 should be as wise as herself.” It was in vain to 
reason against such faith as this, and when Mr. D’Eyncourt 
expre his surprise that the poor women should be so very 
foolish, Mrs. Gable readily assented, and wondered how she 
could have been fool enough to part with her money until the 
witch had made her powders give the desired relief. e are all 
ready enough to laugh at such dupes as these, but, after all, they 
are not more foolish in their degree than thousands of independent 
entlemen of Mr. Peter’s class. The ironmonger’s wife paying 
- sixpences for a pinch of salt was only moved by the —_ 
same credulity which induced Mr. Peter to pay his thousands 
for treasures from the gallery of an imaginary lady who won his 
heart with curious antiques and modern race-cups. It is difficult 
to say which grade of society does its fooling best. 


THE ARGYLL ROOMS. 


) gon on decency is in a difficulty, and it seems that the 
remedy is worse than the disease. We appear to bein that 
condition which the Roman historian has described as the vice 
of a falling State—we can neither endure our vices nor their cures. 
Last year, in a transport of moral and popular indignation, we 
closed the Argyll Rooms because they were the focus and com- 
plex of all metropolitan vice. This year we open them, be- 
cause, on the whole, it is better that the vicious population 
should be brought together than that it should be let loose 
on society. There is antecedently much to be said for either 
view of the moral question. A whole cloud of evidence was 
brought, on the recent occasion of the proprietor of the Rooms 
applying for a license, to show that the streets have been 
in a worse state since the lorettes of London were deprived of 
their customary home, than when they had a local habitation. 
And, had the evidence stopped here, it might have proved 
something. But, unfortunately, the proprietor went beyond 
this. The justification of such an institution is that it is 
a moral cesspool. But it cannot be at the same time a cess- 
pool and a healing fountain. Evidence was tendered that the 
Argyll Rooms were frequented by respectable tradesmen and 
their wives. Five or six hundred noblemen and gentlemen are 
said to have offered, or to have been ready to offer, their 
testimony to the admirable way in which the Rooms were 
conducted. The music is of the most scientific character, order 
and decorum find their chosen home in Windmill-street, 
and the evidence at least suggests that Casinos divide 
with the pulpit the duty of preserving the general social 
health of London. This is proving a little too much. Had 
the argument confined itself to the one simple ground that 
immorality must be, and that on the whole it is better that 
immorality and its haunts should be under decent and responsible 
management and control, we own to a growing conviction that 
it was right to grant the license—not because the Argyll Rooms 
are a moral institution, but because, so long as they are open 
under the care and responsibility of a respectable, or at least 
substantial person, public morality suffers less than when harlotry 
unattached turns a whole quarter of London to an unlicensed 
Argyll Rooms and something worse. 

The Argyll Rooms, and casinos ponerally, are known to be 
the haunts of the femmes libres of society. This is, if fairly 
stated, their justification. The objection urged to licensing them 
is that we do evil that good may ensue—that we openly recognise, 
and so far authenticate and stamp with the authority of the State 
and Government, a flagrant violation of the moral law. It is 
said that we establish, and so far encourage, immorality as soon 
as we recognise it. Many fallacies are involved in this objection. 
To ise a social evil is not to justify it. We know that many 
physical diseases’ are quite incurable ; but shall it be said that 
we authenticate them and welcome them because, utterly power- 
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less to cure them, we do the next best thing, by diminishing 
their virus? Has the State moral duties or not? If it has, if it 
is bound to provide for public decency, it must, in the grave 
matter of sexual immorality, do one of two things—either attempt 
utterly to prohibit sins against the seventh commandment, and 
to enforce the prohibition, or so far tolerate them as at least 
to admit their existence by dealing with them. To talk of pro- 
hibiting prostitution and the like is absurd. What there is left 
for the State is to deal with this and other social evils so as to 
render them less generally noxious. By dishonestly affecting to 
deny their existence, we commit an offence not only against 
trate but against policy. The State is not as God, whose eyes 
are too pure to behold iniquity. The State is itself not a Divine 
institution, nor a partaker of the Divine nature. The creature 
and impersonation of facts and of society must deal with facts 
and society as they are. It may be quite right for an individual 
—and it is a safe rule for a single conscience—to take all 
eonsequences, and, instead of doing the least of two evils, to 
do no evil, whatever good may come of it. But the State is not 
an individual—it must provide the greatest good for the greatest 
number, and often this may only be by taking the least of two 
evils. Public morality is more confined in its range than indi- 
vidual duty. It acts upon motives necessarily less heroic—it 
cannot be so severe and austere in its consistency. If it cannot 
rohibit prostitution, its first duty is to make the best of it. We 
ave made the worst of it by the impolicy of affecting not 
to see it. 
If, therefore, we are to accept the licensing of the Argyll Rooms 
as a public recognition of vice to the extent of placing it under 
ublic control, and as a step, not to the system of licensin 
immoral houses as on the Continent, but to the public an 
authoritative control of immoreslity, we should be disposed to 
accept with some satisfaction the decision of the Middlesex 
magistrates. What can’t be cured must be alleviated. And if, 
as we have said, we must legislate for the greatest good of the 
eatest number, it is better that some hundred females of loose 
ife should be entertained for a few hours in a single room, 
than that they should be encouraged to prow] about the streets. 
Whatever thins the loose population of the Haymarket and 
Regent-street is so far a social gain. We ought to regard the 
interests, not of the profligate, but of the respectable. At all 
events, when vice is concentrated in Windmill-street, men must 
go in cold blood to seek it out, while, flaunting on the pavé it 
tempts the young and unwary. Few except extreme profligates 

ould go to the recognised haunts of vice ; but many fall under 
the public temptation of the streets who would avoid it in its own 
dancing and drinking saloons. 

At any raté, the lesson taught by the change of opinivn on the 
part of the Middlesex magistrates since last year is, that it will 
not do to attempt a system of prosecuting these vicious places by 
instalments. ere is already power in the common Jaw to hunt 
down immorality by units andin detail. All immoral houses can 
be suppressed by the parochial authorities—all street-walkers may 
be arrested by the police. But tocarry out the law is simply im- 
possible. What is cut down in one street grows up in the next— 
the weeds are only transported from Norton-street to Brompton. 
It is of no use to prohibit—all that we can do isto regulate. We 
had rather not see a parochial crusade against immorality, for 
the evil will only be transferred to the other side of the boundary. 
Let authority deal with any offence against public decency ; let 
the magistrate, or the ‘tags receive additional powers to repress 
public offences; but the failure of the attempt to put down the 
Argyll Rooms shows that we are beginning to understand that to 
control is better than an abortive attempt to prohibit. 


THE COLOUR OF WATER. 


7 the many puzzles which a traveller plagued with a 
thinking brain is always trying to solve, one suggests itself 
as a problem to which no complete solution has yet been given. 
That question may be most oar as “ the Colour of Water.” 
One steams up the Rhine, and the dirt even of the Rhine 
steamers (supposing it did not accumulate continually on those 
delectable craft) would not be enough to account satisfactorily 
for the peculiar whitish yellow of its waters; and every river 
that embouches into it brings down a tint that may be traced for 
ntiles, still unmingled with the water which bears that other 

culiar hue. This a voluble companion may assure you arises 

m the strata which those streams have drarned—which indeed 
is true; end long have we sometimes pondered over this fact, 
carrying up the mind on a tour o: si aphy till lan 
as ay malar as the French birthplace of the pA in the 
Vosges, the fountains of the Mayn in the mountains of Bavaria, 
and the Alpine cradle of the old Rhine himself are linked 
together by a network of geological successions, or demarked by 
mountain boundaries on which the volcano has left its footprints. 
One continues one’s voyage into the Alpine region, and every 
stream is now seen characterized by a nearly uniform milky 
aspect which for ever recals that one imposing thought, new to the 
man who for the first time stands face to face with a living 
glacier and gazes on its moraine. 

To one returning from such a land, the Rhine, the Danube, 
and even the Rhone during some months, wherever he may cross 


them, in three seasons of the year, must bid the mind revert to 


} point a 


that grand fortress of the powers of the air from whose sublimest 
bastions these streams and so many of their tributaries have 
leapt into life. The attrition of granite boulders has loaded their 
waters, indeed, from their earliest emergence from the glacier, 
with that white felspathie mud which two at least of these rivers 
bear even to the seas of north-western and south-eastern Europe. 
But for a time at least some of them lay down this symbol of 
their birth, as one learns when, wandering on, one visits in their 
turn those lakes in whose depths the young torrent seems to 
sleep off and to forget the turbulent morning of its life—even as 
the mind of the wanderer, too, is soothed after the oppression and 
excitement of snow, and precipice, and glacier. d in these 
lakes the milky water of the torrent has become limpid and pure, 
and the white mud has been left behind. Here, then, should we 
see water pure from the eternal snows, and free from the 
ne eg suspended silt that had disguised that purity 
efore. 

The question has probably suggested itself to one’s mind earlier 
—What is the colour of this water? It has suggested itself per- 
haps as one has looked amazed at the green-blue wreaths of snow 
in crested masses, clinging to the steep sides of the Jung Frau, 
opposite to the Wengern Alp, looking as if some enchanted moon- 
light dared to outvie the white sunbeams in illuminating parts of 
that sublimest scene. Or perhaps the question has urged itself 
in the same form as the traveller has gazed at the lovely arch of 
om ice whose blue concave spans the deep delving torrent of 

osenlani ; or it may have provoked us for an answer as, looking 
up through a crevass in Grindelwald, or on the Aar glacier, we 
have wondered whether that blue ice melted into as blue water. 

What answer does the water itself give to this question? 
Truly, most travellers will say, a very ambiguous one. On any 
of the northern lakes of Switzerland a deep green is certainly 
the impression left on the memory as the characteristic tint of 
their waters. If there be a ripple on the water, as there gene- 
rally is, a complex effect, which must be familiar to every artist, 
disguises the true water-colour. For each ripple reflects from 
one of its series of surfaces the colour of the sky, whatever it 
may be, though modified in a peculiar manner by its light being 
partly absorbed and made more sombre, while the other set of 
ridges reflect in general the tint, for the most part green, of the 
steep bank of the lake. We have seen on a tarn in Carmarthen- 
shire an intensely emerald-green contrasted in this way, on one 
side of the ripples, with the ruddy hues of an evening autumn 
sky that gilded the back of every wavelet. Such a time is 
not an advantageous one for observing the colour of water ; but 
even under such unfavourable circumstances, if one looks alon 
the direction of the ripples, one often cannot fail of being struc: 
with the greenness of these northern lakes as contrasted with 
the blueness of the Lake of Geneva viewed under similar 
circumstances; and the Mediterranean is not less remarkable 
for this blue tint in all its hues, even when it wears a green 
aspect, as it occasionally does. 

e have seen storms sweep with their characteristic sudden- 
ness across the serene blue of a Mediterranean summer day ; and 
we have watched, too, the progress.of an English tempest curling 
the waves of the deep green sea from the cliffs of North Devon, 
and from the granite and the serpentine headlands of Cornwall. 
But by the Mediterranean water in its storm-swept aspect, and 
by it alone, was the old Homeric epithet brought to the mind, 
as truly depicting the inky-violet of a Mediterranean storm 
brooding over that coeSea rovrov. No more modern tongue has 
turned it into a word. The “darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,” 
would apply as well to the harbour at Portland, as once we saw 
it, as it would to the Mediterranean, or to the deep cobalt of 
Lake Leman. 

It does not —< on latitude and consequent high declination 
of the sun ; for the Italian lakes, though not so green as the Swiss, 
owe nothing of their loveliness to the pure blue that gives to 
Lake Leman its powers of rivalry with them; while in a tropical 
land, India, the very term for the greenest of stones, the 
emerald—Miarikki—the Smaragdos of Greeks and Latins, takes 
its origin in a word, “ Makara,” implying a sea monster. 
It is the Capricorn of the Indian zodiac. Pliny ranks after 
the emerald the beryl, of which in truth the emerald is but 
a variety, as is also our aqua-marine. He says these stones 
came from India, and that the finest were characterized by 
their pure sea-green tint. In fact, that peculiar green, better 
characterized in its various hues by the different varieties of 
the beryl than by any other thing, is the generally accepted 
colour of the sea. Of course there are positions from which 
we may view an expanse of water, and conditions under which 
we ge Meg it, that may seem to contradict this. From a 

ve such an expanse in some aspects, when there is a 
calm over nature, a cloudless sky may be reflected in intense 
azure to the eye; or at another time the green rippled ocean 
may be streaked where the cloud shadows rest on it, or where 
the wind turns its reflecting wave-surfaces another way, by 
lilac patches, as may often be seen round our own coasts. 
This is probably the result of a contrast caused in the eye 
by the green of the rest of illuminated water, when seen 
the side of the bluish grey unilluminated portion on which 
that green projects its complementary tint—a red. This red 
unites with the blue or slaty tint of the dark cloud shadow 
to produce various tones and tints of lilac and purple. But the 

ominant colour of “ calm rivers, lakes, aad seas,” under or- 
ditions and in their usual aspects, is certainly a green.’ 
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Depth will not explain either colour; for the green water of 
Lago Maggiore, with its 300 fathoms, far exceeds in profundity 
the blue deeps of Geneva, or of the little iceberg strewn lake on 
the Oggischhorn, while its shallowest parts are as distinctly 
n as those of the Rhone are blue. Indeed, any one who 
as stood on the bridge at Geneva and watched the flow of the 
blue Rhone under his feet, or who has seen the still bluer cast of 
its waters where they are comparatively shallow, in shooting 
the bridge of Lyons when the river is low, as we rememberto 
have observed it on a January afternoon, will not ask for any 
explanation of this intense blue colour which shall involve con- 
ditions extrinsic to the water itself. It is the colour of the 
Rhone, and it maintains that colour from where the hoary dome 
of the monarch of mountains is mirrored on a cobalt surface 
more intense and pure than even his far-off aerial background, 
down to its union with the muddy gulf of the lazy Sadne, heavy 
with the limestone-mud of the Fore, which corrupts its waters 
to the very sea. If this blue be the true colour of water, why | 
is that of the river at Thun so green P 

Davy, it is said, appealed to chemistry to explain it, and hazarded 
a conjecture that iodine might be its cause. If the river water 
contained free iodine, indeed, the washerwomen of the Valley of the 
eee by the way, one sees little of their influence from 
Munster to be supposed to send starch 
into its waters to dye them with the characteristic purple of the 
iodide of starch, for iodine alone would not give the tint. One 
looks into the great volume of our chemical knowledge for some 
better explanation. The beryl, indeed, suggests one, but it is still 
unsatisfactory. Any one who will examine the fine series of 
beryls that may now be seen well exhibited in the great national 
collection in the British Museum, will recognise in the various 
green and bluish-green tints which some of them present, no less 
than in the lovely blue of other specimens among them, a remark- 
able parallelism with those water-tints from which they have been 
named by the jewellers agua-marine. These are all coloured 
alike by the oxide of iron; it is only the emerald variety that 
contains oxide of chrome. The difference of tint is to be 
explained by a slight difference in the degree of oxidation of a 
tage: of the iron colouring matter—the limits being a soft 

lue where it is entirely present as a ferrous silicate, and the 
yellow where this silicate is a ferric salt, to use the language of 
chemistry. The mixture of these produces the intermediate 
green and glaucous hues. 

We contemplate in water such large masses of the coloured 
material that very little of the colouring substance is necessary. 
Yet it is hard to conceive that the lower oxide of iron in any 
form could continue dissolved in water without becoming trans- 
formed into the more oxidised compounds of that metal. It 
may be, however, that the blue is the true water-colour, and that 
the green tints of some waters are to be traced to minute traces 
of salts of iron in that highest stage of its oxidation which in 
weak solution imparts a yellow tint ; and perhaps it is this which 
mars the clear blue of glacier-born streams, and gives to the 
Italian and Swiss lakes their characteristic green, while the 
Rhone has sprung from a purer source, and, after depositing its 
felspathie silt at the head of the Lake of Geneva, retains its 
unsullied blue to Lyons. ' Or, again, a river bottom with a yellow 
tint, or a fine silt of that colour suspended in blue water, will have 
the same effect of transforming that blue to a green as would a 
colouring matter actually in solution. A suspended silt, indeed, 
as not changing with the strata traversed by a stream, is a more 
re cause of this transformed tint in rivers, while in deep 

es or seas the colour of their bed may more readily explain 
it. This influence of a coloured bottom may be seen in many a 
mountain tarn in our own country, whose feeding streamlet may 
have drained a bog. A black deposit has been formed at the 
bottom of the tarn, and though the water lying on it may be 
nearly absolutely pure, it appears, nevertheless, to the eye a dark 
unwholesome Stygian pool. But neither of these causes can 
explain every case of green water. The bottom of many green 
rivers is not yellow, and their depths seem too transparently 
clear to hold in suspension enough yellow silt for the purpose. 
In these, probably, there is a dissolved substance, such as an iron- 
salt, which imparts to them their hue, and we are constrained to 
view each of these causes as probably operating in different cases, 
and as sometimes combining to produce the green hue of water 
which we are endeavouring to explain. 


REVIEWS. 


NEW YORK TO DELHI* 


R. MINTURN is an American gentleman who, shortly 

before the Indian revolt, travelled through the country 
from Calcutta to Bombay. During his travels he formed the 
highest opinion of the Company’s Government, and he has 
had the courage to tell his countrymen what his honest opinion 
is. He righted oy that the verdict he pronounces is not 
likely to be acceptable with the States; but he urges that he has 
had the advantage of seeing in operation the Government which 


* From New York to Delhi, by the Rio de Janeiro, Australia, 
and China. By Robert B. Mictwn, Now Nov und De 
Appleton and Co, 1858, 


has been so widely, so rashly, and so ignorantly condemned. 
The Americans may be excused for believing statements which 
have been caught up by half the English press, and backed by 
a considerable portion of the House of Commons. They natu- 
rally suppose that what is so often asserted must have some 
foundation ; and if to think hardly of the great system which 
has been so successful is in itself not .KCY to them, they 
may quote good English authority for all they believe. Mr. 
Minturn went to Tadia evidently me common opinion of 
the American public; he expected to find a system of torture, 
cruelty, and oppression, based on the patient misery of millions of 
innocent human beings. He left Bombay with a sincere admiration 
for the governors, mf a hearty contempt and detestation of the go- 
verned. }f he had any objection to make, it was that the natives of 
India were not worthy of so much kindness, wisdom, and good 
management. He longsfora little nigger-driving—not from any 
parent predilection for slavery, but merely to express in a forcible 
way his horror of native vice and his contempt for native indolence. 
He tells us what we know so well, and he tells his countrymen what 
they know so little, that no European has ever connived at torture ; 
that the Government has in every respect ae ny the condition of 
the poor for the better, excepting perhaps in the one point of the 
administration of civil justice ; that the public works made and 
in progress are vast and wisely contrived ; that the annexation of 
territory has been forced on the oe | by the Home Govern- 
ment, and has generally had the justification of a moral necessity; — 
and that the officers of, the Company have systematically and un- 
flinchingly defended the natives from the injuries and insults with 
which they have been menaced by European settlers. Mr. Min- 
turn only tells us, we repeat, what we know; but the interest of 
his book is not that we learn from it anything new, but that the 
writer. is an American. The world has here an independent 
witness, who cannot be accused of jew am be favour an existing 
system, or to screen the backslidings of a body with which he is 
connected. Such was the appearance which things wore to a 
foreigner belonging to a nation not likely to criticise with too much 
indulgence, and who saw, talked, and reflected for himself. 
Englishmen may be glad to peruse a judgment so satisfactory to 
their national pride, and so soothing to their national conscience, 
if they have one; and we may especially be glad that this honest 
and friendly critic is an American. The greater the number of 
instances in which we find the character of an English ae 
repeated in America, the stronger is our assurance of the lasting 
friendship of the two countries. 

Un his way to India, Mr. Minturn stayed some time both in 
Australia and in China. Of the former he has little to say that 
can interest Englishmen, except that he was “ quite curious to 
find out whether there were any republican sentiments in the 
colonies.” Even a republican eye could detect nothing like the 
germ of republicanism. There were no such feelings even at the 
mines. The prevalent sentiments on this subject were ‘‘ emphati- 
cally English.” And he goes on to explain what he means by 
“English sentiments.” “ ‘They knew when they were well off, and 
preferred to avail themselves of the protection of the mother 
country.” We venture to think that Mr. Minturn did not in his 
heart much disapprove of the leaning of the Australians ; for when 
he gets to China he discusses the shortcomings of the Great Re- 

ublic with much freedom. He compares the government of the 

nited States with that of China, and finds a very close and 
curious parallel. The Chinese government, he says, as at present 
administered, seems in some respects remarkably like ours. The 
first great resemblance is that in theory it is perfect, but in 
practice works remarkably badly; secondly, it 1s a mere ma- 
chine for collecting taxes, and enriching those who can put 
themselves into office by bribery or any other means; thirdly, 
the officials have no power except when supported by public 
opinion ; and fourthly, the sant has lost the respect of the 
people, who in case of difficulty consider a public official as 
the last person to go to for advice or redress. We do not re- 
member ever to have read so open and frank a criticism made by 
an American on America, Whether its real truth is as great as 
its superficial ap nce of truth we will not now discuss, but its 
frankness certainly shows an advance on the empty self-laudation 
which forms the staple of American platitudes. At the same 
time, we in England are too accustomed to free-speaking about 
our country to attach any great importance to opinions adverse 
to existing institutions. e do not practically that people 
who think badly of England are the best judges or the best 
advisers on minor points. We are glad that freedom of opinion 
should be increasing in America, for it is impossible that the 
States should make any real improvements in their system while 
they yield to a tyrannical fashion of always admiring it; but we 
are neither prepossessed for nor against a writer by finding that 
he thinks the American  ecamy wy painfully like the Chinese, 
It is only justice to Mr. Minturn to say this, because unfriendly 
Americans might be inclined to allege that the favourable re- 
ception of his book in England was due to his attacks on his 
own 

When Mr. Minturn begins his Indian travels we find every- 
thing pleasantly told, and in English which, if not up to 
standard of English purism, is seldom noticeably American. We 
perceive that he saw the right things, applied to the right 
people, took the right route, and says just enough about all he 
saw, and heard, and was told. We do not find anything new, 
striking, or original ; but we find much that is sensible, erate, 
and just, The book is a trustworthy, though of course rather 
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slight, hand-book of Northern India. We do not know any 
book from which persons who know nothing of India would learn 
so much, in so short a time and so agreeable a manner, as they 
might from this. Where, indeed, are they to look at all for what 
Mr. Minturn supplies—an account within a moderate compass 
of the great features of Indian scenery, society, and government ? 
There are political books on India, there are travellers’ books, 
there are missionary books; but a book which did for a consider- 
able portion of India what Mr. Laing did for Norway, and Mr. 
Stirling for the Slave States, was not, we believe, to be found 
until Mr. Minturn wrote it. We have in his volume a compen- 
dium of all that it is most essential to know, put together not by 
a compiler, but by an acute and observant spectator and inquirer. 

We do not observe in the details of the work anything that calls 
for particular notice, for if we take any one part we recollect to 
have seen it anticipated in some other work. It is no use quoting 
descriptions of Delhi or Agra, for no description can equal the 
vivid reality of the panorama which may be seen every day in 
London. N or is it worth while to quote the praises which Mr. 
Minturn bestows on the Company, for the same praises were 
forced Jast session from the lips even of the Company’s enemies. 
There is only one point perhaps on which he has something of 
novelty to offer us—it is in his loathing and horror of the vices 
of the natives. There is nothing new in hearing of native cor- 
raption, but Mr. Minturn gives vent to more energetic expres- 
sions of disgust than are perhaps to be met with elsewhere. He 
conveys to us the impression of having suffered a real moral 
shock from the unutterable baseness and brutality which he dis- 
covered to exist. The following passage, depicting the relation 
in which English officials stand to those who are called native 
gentlemen, deserves to be quoted. though, before quoting it, we 
must repeat that it is by his whole work, and not by single 
passages, that Mr. Minturn is to be judged :— 


Officials in India are blamed for the tone assumed by them towards natives 
of education and position. It is alleged that too little consideration, too little 
respect, is shown them. This allegation is unfounded. So far as regards 
courtesy in public, not only the orders of the Government, but the gentle- 
manly feelings of the officers themselves, induce them to treat with eve 
attention those natives of standing—native gentlemen they are called—wit 
whom they are brought into connexion, either officially or socially. But 
English officers cannot look upon these natives with any respect; they cannot 
look upon them as in any sense their equals, or worthy to mix in the society 
of themselves, and especially of their wives and families; and it is not very 
wonderful that the disgust, which courtesy forbids them to show in public, 
should be occasionally visible in the coldness of their manners, and that the 
utter contempt which the rough-mannered but honourable soldier feels for 
these whited sepulchres, these ayy villains, should find an open and fre- 
quent expression in private, In fact, what a perversion of terms is it to 
apply to such men the name of gentleman—a term of which we are so justly 

roud, because no other language has for it an equivalent. What do we mean 

y a gentleman? We mean, in the first place, a man of position and of 
polished manners—these are to the highest extent by those natives to 
whom the term is applied. But do we not mean something more? Do we 
not associate with the word the possession of those higher qualities, the 
respect for which has descended to us from the age of chivalry? Must not 
a gentleman be a man of honour, of truth, of courage? Must he not have a 
certain respect for what is weak and helpless; a detestation of all unfair 
advantage, a chivalrous respect for women ; and must he not shrink from all 
that is mean, low, cowardly, and degrading ? In fine, must not every gentle- 
man be a man in the fullest and highest sense of the term? and will any 
amount of wealth, power, or refined manners, make up for the utter absence 
of truth, honour, and every ennobling moral quality? Now, when we con- 
sider that, in addition to all this treac ery, lying, moral cowardice, and degra- 
dation, a native gentleman lives in the habitual practice of crimes so loath- 
some that no convict in our prisons would not shrink from the charge of 
them if made against himself, I am sure it will be a subject of wonder, not 
that all who know their character should despise them, but that any man 
who respects himself should be willing to mingle with them in society on 
terms of equality. 
4 


GREENER ON GUNNERY.* 


Gi ERY has become quite a fashionable art of late years. 
The great improvements which have taken place in small 
arms of afl sorts, and which were so signally tested by the 
Russian war and the Indian mutiny, and the numerous experi- 
ments which have been made upon cannon with the view of 
bringing them to the same degree of excellence, have directed 
ublic attention to the whole subject. Several books of more or 
2m merit have contributed to this result, but we decidedly 
thjnk that Mr. Greener’s is the most interesting work of the 
kind that has come under our notice. As one of the principal 
gnumpakers of Birmingham, he has the advantage of a minute 
practical acquaintance with the details of his subject, and he has 
obviously studied its principles, not only with attention, but 
with a sort of enthusiasm which does him great credit. He 
speaks moreover with considerable authority, for he claims, and 
apparently on ten grounds, to have been the first inventor of 
the principle of what are usually described as the Minié bullets. 
His book is full of interest in every respect, but its effect is 
weakened to some extent by a style which is occasionally in- 
volved and not altogether free from egotism. 

According to the usual practice of writers on gunnery, Mr. 
Greener works his way regularly through the subject, from 
Roger Bacon downwards. There is little that is new in his 
chapter on Gunpowder, except his theory of its granulation. 
He considers that the effect ergs by the explosion depends 
upon its gradual nature. If the powder exploded all at once, 
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like fulminating mercury, the effect in propelling the ball would 
be but trifling. It owes its efficacy to the fact that the force 
exerted is in the nature of a push of constantly increasing in- 
tensity, and the ideal perfection of gunmaking would be to con- 
trive that the powder should continue to explode, and in econse- 
quence to generate propelling force, till the moment at which the 
charge leaves the mouth of the gun. This may be remem | 
eflected by increasing or diminishing the size of the grains of 
which it is composed in proportion to the length of the barrel ; 
arffl this process has the additional advantage of preventing the 
probability that the gun will burst, as it distributes the force of 
the explosion over the whole length of the barrel. Mr. Greener 
predicts that great results will be obtained by any one who can 
discover the proper relation between the granulation of the 
powder and the bore of guns of different calibres. 


From gunpowder Mr. Greener passes to artillery ; and here his 
principal point is, that our present great guns are in the same 
sort of position relatively to the progress of science as that which 
the original Brown Bess occupied in relation to the Enfield rifle. 
The material, he tells us, is bad, the construction unscientific, and 
the results contemptible in comparison with what might and ought 
to be obtained. ost of our cannon are made of cast-iron, and 
the quality of cast-iron has greatly altered for the worse in this 
country of late years. We haveno guns now, says Mr. Greener, 
which could stand such firing as was performed by the cannon 
which breached St. Sebastian. The Russian iron and Russian 
cannon are greatly superior to our own. ‘The cause assigned for 
this is the change which has taken place in modern times in the 
process of smelting. When wood only was employed for that 
purpose, fifty per cent. less iron was obtained from a given 
quantity of ore than we get in the Phas day with blast fur- 
naces and better fluxes ; but it was of far better quality, for our 
coal contains large quantities of pyrites, which combines with the 
cast-iron and greatly injures it. addition to the badness of 
the material, the construction of our cannon is unskilful. Mr. 
Greener contends that the rings of metal, known as “ reinforce 
rings,” which surround the cannon, and the trunnions on which 
they balance, are very pernicious, as they interfere with the 

uable distribution of the vibrations produced by the discharge. 
The great thickness of our cannon, especially of our mortars, is 
for the same reason an objection to their efliciency. The conse- 
quence of these imperfections is, that both the point-blank and 
the extreme range of cannon, as they are made at present, are 
inconsiderable compared with those of rifles. 

As remedies, Mr. Greener proposes that cannon should be con- 
structed of steel, that they should be rifled, and that projectiles 
should be employed of a shape something like the Enfreld bullet, 
and made of gun-metal. In support of these recommendations, 
he appeals to the success of his own laminated steel barrels for 
fowling-pieces, to certain experiments tried by Mr. Armstrong, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and to the example of Louis Napoleon, 
who, he states, is constructing such cannon toa great extent. The 
result of these alterations, he says, would be to reduce the weight 
of ordnance by one-third, and to double their range. By attendi 
properly to the granulation of the powder, he ho at he sh 
ultimately be able to fire fulminating shells which might sink at 
a single shot any ship that ever swam. The object of making 
the ball of gun-metal, is to obtain an increase of its specific gra- 
vity, and a diminution of its elasticity. On a few occasions 
leaden balls have been used for cannon, and they have uniformly 
produced both an increased range and a most remarkable increase 
of peyetrating power. On wrought-iron and breech-loading Mr. 
Greener looks with an unfavourable eye. He says that wrought- 
iron is never sound when forged in large masses, that breach- 
loading guns are never safe, and that their only recommendation 
—facility in loading—is of little importance, use the quick- 
ness with which a gun can be fired is limited both by the time 
occupied in pointing it, and by its heating after each discharge. 
There is no use in loading a gun very quickly, if, when it is loaded, 
it cannot be fired. 

From the consideration of artillery Mr. Greener passes to that 
of small arms, and he carries us through all the processes con- 
nected with them from the manufacture of the iron for the barrel 
up to the finish put upon the most elaborate rifles and revolvers. 
Our best guns, he says, are by far the best in the world, but our 
worst are absolutely detestable, and he complains that the trade 
shows a tendency, under the influence of extreme competition, 
to run into these two extremes. Mr. Greener goes into this 

art of his subject with marvellous zest, and pours forth a pro- 
Sesion of learning about the different qualities of iron employed 
in the trade, the modes of working it up, ornamenting it with 
Damascus and other patterns, browning it, twisting it, &c. &c., 
which we do not pretend to appreciate; but the upshot of it is 
that there are six qualities of barrels. First of all, Mr. Greener 
puts his own “laminated steel” barrels, which he greatly exalts, 
probably enough, with good reason. They are made of many 
series of thin plates of steel twisted and bent into tortuous 
shapes, but the method of doing this is kept a secret. A double 
gun of this quality cannot be made for less than from fifteen to 
twenty guineas, and the best cost 357. Next in order come steel- 
Damascus and steel-twist barrels. They are made from “stubs,” 
—old pieces of iron of extra toughness, and ially old horse- 
shoe nails imported from the Continent. English ones are of 
inferior quality. These nails are welded together into rods, and 
made into barrels, Charcoal iron furnishes the third quality, which, 
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if well made, are fairly good, and cost from 12/. to 142. A step 
lower are guns made from “ threepenny skelp” iron, which, if 
well made, would be worth 8/., but are frequently to be met with 
for 3/. 15s. at Birmingham. “ Here,” says Mr. Greener, “ we 
ass the utmost limits of civilization,” and descend to “‘ Wedge- 
ury skelp iron,” or “ twopenny,” which are made for 11. 8s. 5d. 
per double, and 16s. per single gun. They are sometimes sold 
as high as 3/. 10s. and 1/. 15s. respectively. Below these again 
come what are expressively called ‘‘ sham damn iron” guns, made 
of soft and spongy iron. Slave gun-barrels are made of it. The 
cost of a double gun of this material is 16s., and its wholesale 
rice is 20/. the score. A single gun is made for 1os. 9d. The 
ouses where this manufacture is carried on are called “slaughter 
shops” and “ bloodhouses.” Last and lowest of all come the guns 
made up for the slave trade, as the price of slaves. The infamy of 
the traffic is, if possible, somewhat increased by the abominable 
cheating practised by the buyers on the sellers. The guns which 
are current in the trade may be had by the shipload at 5s. od. 
each. The only mitigating.circumstance is that gunpowder is 
also supplied of a corresponding quality. 

Mr. Greener goes at great length into the whole science of 
gunnery, and also into the theory of expanding bullets. Thanks to 
the public discussion which the subject has undergone at various 
times, the principles of the expanding bullet are pretty well known 
by this time to the public at large. The most novel and interest- 
ing feature in Mr. Greener’s essay on it is his controversy with 
Mr. Whitworth. Mr. Whitworth was commissioned by the 
Government to construct the best kind of rifle that could be 
invented. He accordingly made one with a hexagonal bore and 
a bullet to correspond, which was hardened with tin and manga- 
nese. His rifle ranged with considerable accuracy at 1800 
and the ball passed through no less than thirty-three half -inch 
planks of elm, whilst the Enfield ball was arrested by the thirteenth 

lank. Mr. Greener claims to have invented the expanding ball 
fore it was heard of in France, and to have had a considerable 
share in the concoction of the Enfield rifle, which was elaborated 
from designs forwarded by five leading gunmakers in 1852. 
He is accordingly jealous of its reputation, and he contends 
that Mr. Whitworth’s performance proves nothing. He says 
that, in the first place, the rifles employed were picked weapons, 
and the balls made expressly for the experiment and turned 
in a lathe; secondly, that the friction in using them, and the 
shock of the discharge are enormously great; and thirdly, that 
the bullets were projected by twice as much powder, and were 
twice as long as the Enfield bullets, with half their diameter. 
He contends, therefore, that in rough use, in actual war, the 
Whitworth rifle would be more dangerous and not more efficient 
than the Enfield. He also says that ranges of 1800 yards would 
be einen of little use; but this we cannot agree with. It 
is the penetrating este which will send a ball through several 
men in a row which is the important advantage of arms with a 
very long range. As to the rest, we can only state Mr. Greener's 
ease; far be it from us to attempt to judge of such a controversy. 

Mr. Greener has a chapter on revolvers, which he does not 
much favour. He says that they easily get out of order, and 
that the barrels lead very rapidly. He would prefer for his own 
use in a mélée a pair of double pistols, or still better, double 
carbines. A single carbine, he says, can be made to weigh five 
and a-half pounds, and to carry one thousand . Real light 
horse armed with double carbines of this kind (if they perform 
what their maker promises) would be terribly effective. 

Mr. Greener mentions one fact which is entirely new to us. 
He says that almost all whales are now shot. The harpoon is 
fired out of a gun of one inch and a half bore, and three feet long 
in the barrel, mounted in the bow of the boat. It will carry 
about eighty yards. This plan is a special illustration of the 
importance of calculating nicely as to the granulation of powder. 
The coarsest powder must be used for this purpose, as the harpoon 
and line together weigh a oe and fine powder would 
bend the iron instead of gradually overcoming the inertia of the 
mass. 

We must say, in conclusion, that we are glad to see Mr. 
Greener’s book. We much wish that it were more usual for 
rsons employed in mechanical trades to write about them. 

e knowledge they would give to the world would be very 
useful, and those who gave it would be none the worse for a 
certain amount of literary culture, or for the artistic feeling 
towards their business which such culture would produce. 


STUDIES OF THE GREAT REBELLION.* 


(Ana LAMB, in his essay “‘ On Imperfect Sympathies,” 
speaks of a Scotch acquaintance as demurring to the phrase 
“a healthy book.” He had heard of a man in health, and of a 
healthy state of body, but did not see how the epithet could 
properly be applied toa book. In spite of this doubt, we have 
no hesitation in applying the term to Mr. Sanford’s Studies and 
Illustrations of the Great Rebellion. It is a healthy book in 
spirit and in letter, in sentiment and in style, and in these 
respects presents a marked contrast to certain recent volumes on 
the Stuarts which we have as little hesitation in pronouncing 
unwholesome. 


. * Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion, By John Langton 
Sanford, London: John W. Parker and Son, 1858, 


Often as the case of the nego of England versus the Stuarts 
has been argued since Milton’s famous Defensio Populi Anglicani, 
a rehearing of it is by no means ill-timed at the present moment. 
For no inconsiderable number of books have appeared lately in 
which attempts are made to reverse the verdict of sound his- 
torians, and to describe Charles as more sinned against than 
sinning—Laud as a saint and m the Puritans as sacrilegious 
traitors—the Cavaliers as the upholders of law, human and divine 
—and, in short, to bring back the much-reading, but often unre- 
flecting, public to the views advanced by Clarendon and Hume. 
It was said of old that so long as fish loved the deep, or the stars 
rolled around the pole, the praise of Cesar would endure. As 
confidently may it te predicted that so long as men judge of 
events by their emotions, instead of weighing evidence and test- 
ing assertions, the Stuarts will never lack advocates, nor Charles I. 
and Mary of Scotland cease to be regarded as victims of faction 
and martyrs for the church. Worthless in the main as such 
attempts may be to prop up an unsound cause, they are not 
without effect on the indolent or uninformed ; and accordingly 
such wholesome correctives of error as will be found in Mr, 
Sanford’s volume are now, and may long continue to be, called 
for and welcome. 

Mr. Sanford’s original intention was to write a Life of Cromwell, 
and he had made for that purpose considerable preparations, 
when his design was in some measure rendered abortive, or at 
least inexpedient to be carried out, by the appearance of Mr. 
Carlyle’s work in 1845. Again in the present year, Mr. Forster's 
essay on the “Great Remonstrance,” an account of which has 
already been given in our columns, or the pe by 
treating of a most my period in the history of the Lo; 
Parliament. Although, however, a chapter in the Studies a 
Illustrations was thus forestalled, quite enough of Mr. Sanford’s 
collections remained to justify the publication of his independent 
and instructive pret sm among the documents of the Great 
Rebellion. And if it be not altogether such as he pesperes. or 
so complete as he would, but for these unforeseen chances, have 
rendered it, the volume before us is of great interest and worth, 
and forms a most serviceable companion to former narratives of 
the Civil War of 1642. 

There is perhaps no period in history which more proper! 
assumes, in many of its x ments, a biographical form than 
that treated of by Mr. Sanford. For although the contest was 
really between two abstract principles—Privilege and Preroga- 
tive—yet these, owing to the moral and intellectual grandeur of 
the men engaged in them, are best and most easily exhibited in 
a concrete form, and resolve themselves into a narrative of the 
personal characteristics of Charles, Strafford, and Falkland on 
the one side, and of Pym, Hampden, and Cromwell on the 
other. In compliance with this inherent pope of his theme, 
Mr. Sanford has divided his narrative of the t Rebellion 
into three heads :—first, a history of the parties engaged in it; 
secondly, an account of the leaders of these parties ; and thirdly, 
a record of the controversy waged within the walls of St. Stephen's 
or in the open field, from the raising of the standard at Notting- 
ham until the battle of Long Marston Moor. His narrative, indeed, 
of the causes of these events begins much earlier, with a review 
the general policy of the Tudors, and of the first of their suc- 
cessors in England, James of Scotland. And in this he has, in our 
opinion, judged discreetly. It has been no unusual error with 
historians of the Civil War to hasten, as if they had been writing 
epic poems, at once in medias res, and to consider the meeti 
of the Long Parliament in 1640 as the Proper commencement 
their theme. But the series of events which commenced on the 
grd of November in that year denoted conclusions long foregone, 
and was really the closing of one and the inauguration of 
another. By November, 1640, Charles had nearly played his 
cards out. He had repeatedly violated the privileges of Parlia- 
ment—hehad imprisoned the representatives of the people—he had 
gone from his word, and denied his handwriting—he had sought 
to set h’s kingdom against itself, Scotland against England, 
Treland against both. He had levied money contrary to la — 
he had biassed the decisions of the Jud e had tampered with 
elections—had arbitrarily dissolved Parliaments—had allowed 
men to be mutilated in the pillory or to pine and die in prison 
for no other offence than writing or speaking freely—he had 
aspired, in short, to govern England as Most Christian King 

verned France, and as the Most Catholic King governed Spain. 

n the other hand, though the national representatives, ever 
since the later years of Elizabeth, had been slowly gaining 
ground—although they had effected more than one ent in 
the citadel of Prerogative, and had always returned to the breach 
after failure or repulse—they had not, until the end of 1640, 
organized, or even fully understood their strength. Till then, 
the party as a whole continued to put trust in the King, and 
believed that prudence would come with years, and that honesty 
might be ingrafted upon the stock of dissimulation and bad faith. 
They had not been wholly enlightened by the prosecution of 
Hampden or by the stultification of the Petition o: Bight. They 
had not been thoroughly convinced by the cropping s 
and Bastwick’s ears, by the sufferings of Leighton, or by the 
death of Eliot. But the dismissal of the Short Parliament in 
the spring of 1640 enlightened and convinced at length the most 
shortsighted and the most obstinate. Faith then expired; long- 
suffering was then exhausted; and six months after the Black. 
rod summoned the Lower House to hear the Royal lips 
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pronounce its dissolution, the representatives of the English 

ople met again, resolute to put trust in Princes no longer, and 
rm in their purpose to purge the threshing-floor of the Consti- 
tution from the tares and chaff that encumbered it. 

It is therefore essential to a right understanding of the policy 
and attitude of the Long Parliament at its opening, to compre- 
hend what they or their predecessors had endured or resisted 
during the reign of James and the first fifteen years of that of 
Charles. For the King had played his game adroitly. He had 
been through all those years making an experiment, hazardous 
in fact, yet specious enough in semblance, and he had nearly 
succeeded in it. Two things only were wanting to his complete 
success, at least for a time—such a revenue from the Crown 
lands or other sources as would have enabled him to dispense 
with Parliaments, and such a standing army as would have un- 
scrupulously done his bidding. Mr. Sanford, therefore, judiciously 
assigns considerable my to these preliminary matters, and in this 
respect his work supplies a void which many students of the period 
of the Civil Wars ee been obliged to fill up for themselves, 
at the expense of no little time and trouble. 

Mr. Sanford satisfactorily disposes of a favourite j me with the 
King’s partisans—that he was unfairly and harshly dealt with by 
his first Parliament, and thus driven to distrust for the future the 
temper and the motives of the Commons of England. They had en- 
gaged him, it is alleged, in a quarrel with Spain, and then refused 
to him the needful sinews of war. But the truth is, that Charles 
found it for his interest, after his return from Spain, to affect the 
patriot, and for a few months to magni the rights and import- 
ance of the Lower House. He had duped, as he imagined, the 
Spaniards, and now proceeded, with the aid of his colleague 
Buckingham, to dupe the English nation also. Buckingham had 
insulted the Spanish Court in a manner which even a less arro- 
gant and punctilious Court could not have brooked. He now 
aimed at persuading his countrymen that the Spaniards had been 
the aggressors, and in the Prince’s and his own person had 
affronted the majesty of England. To inspire the people with a 
sense of his personal wrongs, it was necessary for Charles to con- 
cilicce the popular representatives, and accordingly to reverse 
almost the entire policy of his father’s reign. The Roman Catholics 
were treated with more rigour ; fines and terms of imprisonment 
were remitted to the Puritans ; writs were issued fora new Parlia- 
ment, and the imprisoned members of thetwo Houses were released. 
The wretched old King was pushed forward to win golden opinions 
for his son. He was instructed to deny that he had ever desired 
to welcome an Infanta of Spain as Princess of Wales—that he 
had ever sincerely wished to moderate the penal laws against the 
Roman Catholics—that he had ever made public or private 
treaties without a direct reservation for the public weal and the 
eause of religion. The trick for a short time answered the ends 
of its devisers. ‘“ The Prince,” wrote the French ambassador 
in May, 1624, “ gains daily reputation, glory, and good-will from 
the Parliament, and also from the people.” The writer thinks, 
indeed, that the Royal and ducal reformers are going too fast— 
are “ frightening many of the members, and awakening in the 
King suspicions that they wish to take him under guardianship ;” 
* but,” he adds, the Prince is “ infinitely beloved of all.” 

- But Charles speedily himself unravelled the web of dissimula- 
tion which he had been weaving. So long as he pretended repug: 
nance to espousing a Roman Catholic Princess—so long as he held 
up to abhorrence the ancient enemy of England—all went well. 
The Commons had a garbled story before them. Bristol, who 
could have enlightened them, was not permitted to approach 
Westminster, or to send in a report of his Madrid embassy; while 
the Prince and Buckingham had a narrative prepared which, 
evading all the real facts of the case, set forth prominently the 
evasions and bad faith of the Court of Spain, and, by a tissue of 
falsehoods, represented the Protestant cause and the interests of 
religion as involved in this personal quarrel. The sincerity of 
the Prince's repugnance to espouse a Catholic Princess, and to 
ally his kingdom with a Catholic State, was presently shown by his 
marriage with Henrietta of France. An inevitable result of 
this courtship of the Lower House by the Heir-apparent 
was that its power increased, and that both the people and 
the King became aware of its new, authentic, and irresistible 
retensions. There never was a more groundless claim for 
bearance and indulgence at the commencement of a reign than 
that-which Charles’s advocates set up. He was no inexperienced 
youth, ignorant of Parliamentary tactics, of the extent of his 
own prerogatives, or of the Mg dee of the Commons. Just 
before his accession, it suited him to play the liberal game; but 
some years before, he had been aleading adviser of the Crown in 
its attempts to crush the freedom of debate in Parliament. The 
Commons, therefore, so far from treating a youthful Sovereign 


with impolitic harshness, exercised only a wise caution in coupling, 
from the very first, the redress of grievance with the voting of 
supplies. arles may very probably have imbibed fresh dis- 


taste for popular government when he found that he could 
neither coerce nor cajole its champions, but he had no right to 
“omplain that his conduct was watched with suspicion, after he 
bad alternately bullied and flattered the representatives of the 

nation. 
’ Mr. Sanford’s chapter on the Puritans is very interesting and 
instructive. He not only defends their public conduct, but 
d in our opinion with considerable suecess—their speech, 


pt b, and social habits. In fact, both historians and novelists 


have too frequently imagined a kind of monster and called it a 
Puritan. The name, too, has been employed to cover a multitude 
of sects, having as much in common Frith the Puritans proper as 
a congregation of Welsh Jumpers has with the decent flock of a 
Wesleyan preacher. The Cavaliers, Mr. Sandford justly remarks, 
would have disconcerted all respectable people in the nineteenth 
century much more than the Wasiadene or the Hutchesons, or 
the sober country gentlemen of the seventeenth would have done. 
Our dress is even graver, or,as they would have phrased it,“‘sadder” 
in colour and fashion than that of the Puritans—like them we 
generally abstain from high oaths in our conversation, or from dee 
stony at our meals—like them, too, we regard “long essence 

air,” velvet doublets slashed with silk, gilt spurs, and fingers 
laden with rings, as neither comely in themselves nor befitting 
the dignity of a gentleman. Werecommend to our readers Mr. 
Sanford’s chapter on “ Puritanism, Religious and Social,” as a 
very accurate and learned statement of Puritan social life in the 
seventeenth century, and as an able refutation of the common 
prejudices that would represent the Cavalier as the only gentle- 
man of the time, and his opponent as sordid in his garb, vulgar 
or affected in his speech, mean in his sentiments, and mortified 
in his countenance. 

Like Clarendon and Burnet, Mr. Sanford affords his readers a 
number of historical portraits, which are executed with great skill 
and impartiality. His section on Parliamentary Royalism is es- 
pecially rich in these word-pictures, and, for its account of the 
reaction in the King’s favour, it is an admirable commentary on 
the usual course of revolution. At first, when faith is strong 
and the promise of change is fresh, all men pull earnestly 
together at the golden image which has so long usurped 
the chair of law and freedom; but in a short time the 
different aims and tempers of men become apparent. The timid 
hesitate; the selfish, having gained their immediate ends, pause 
through fear of endangering their own interests ; the stout-hearted 
and the far-sighted alone persevere to the end, and, as Mr. San- 
ford remarks, are really the wiser in their generation. He has 
shown, by poreses examples taken from either side in the 
Civil War, that Strafford’s wisdom was beyond that of Falkland— 
that Hampden as far surpassed Hyde in sagacity as in virtue— 
and that Cromwell, Marten, and Bradshaw, although taxed by 
their own and succeeding times as rash innovators, were really 
the most consistent, as well as the stoutest, champions of the 
liberties of England in the seventeenth century. For the con- 
trast between the half-earnest and the wholly-earnest man in the 
Great Rebellion, we cannot do better than refer our readers to 
Mr. Sanford’s account of the jealous and fastidious Essex as 
compared with the practical and downright Cromwell and Pym. 

e cannot close this interesting volume without remarking 
upon its author's accuracy in researches most important to the 
historian, but which are too commonly abandoned to antiquaries 
alone. His “ studies” in genealogy and topography impart to his 
* illustrations” of the Great Rebel ion a lively as well as a learned 
interest. His descriptions of persons have, owing to the care 
with which minute details are sifted, the veracity of good por- 
traits ; and his accounts of the early campaigns of the Parliament, 
and especially of the battle of Long Marston Moor, have the 
sriresy of a well-executed map. There was, in the Manchester 

xhibition in 1857,no room more instructive or more interesting to 
Englishmen than that in which were ranged on wane sides the 
effigies of the great Royalist and Parliamentary leaders ; and we 
can conceive no better guide to the pictorial treasures of that 
collection than Mr. Sanford’s volume. We trust that its recep- 
tion with the oe will be such as to encourage the author to 
proceed with his researches until they terminate either with the 
close of the Long Parliament or the death of the Great Protector. 


THE ENCYCLOPZDIA METROPOLITANA—CHURCH HISTORY.* 


bee is the concluding — of a compendious Church 
history, which is included in the new edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana. Of other late English works on the subject, 
the one which it most resembles in size is the Cambridge Manual, 
of which two volumes, by Mr. Hardwick, have appeared, while 
two, by other hands, are still unpublished; indeed, the 
ment, both in the form and in the number of the volumes, is so 
close as naturally to suggest a comparison. The first remark- 
able contrast which strikes us, is the difference of scale which 
is given in the two works to the several parts of the story. In 
the Manual, the first volume is to embrace the first six cen- 
turies, the second reaches from Gregory the Great (a.p. 590) to 
Luther (a.p. 1517), the third contains the period of the Refor- 
/ mation, and the fourth is to treat the later history. In the 
Encyclopedia, on the other hand, the first volume is occupied 
with the Apostolic Age; the second brings us no farther than the 
end of the third century ; the third carries on the story from a.p. 
goo to a.D. 1200; and the fourth includes the whole time from 
the beginning of the thirteenth century to the summer of 1858. 
The volume of the Encyclopedia, therefore, is equivalent to 
about two volumes and a half of the Cambridge work, while the 
total extent of the two is alike; and there can, we imagine, be 
no doubt that the proportions of the Manual are the better. 


* History of the Christian Church, 
Present Day. By the Rev. Alfred L; the 
J. E. Riddle, J. é. 
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Another point of comparison is the method which has been 
followed in each case. In treating so large a subject within so 
narrow a compass, it is necessary to determine whether the book 
is to be written for reading consecutively or for reference. In 
the one case, the object is to sketch the leading persons and 
events in such a manner as may impress some remembrance of 
them on the reader’s mind ; in the other case, it is to compress 
into a given space as much information as it will admit. The 
reading-book will follow in the main a chronological plan; in 
books intended for reference, or for text-books, it has been usual 
to divide Church history into periods, and within these periods 
successively to treat the various heads of the subject in a 
certain order. The works before us are in so far alike that each 
of them is chiefly intended for reference, and that each of them 
is arranged in periods; but, while in the Manual the periods 
are reckoned in the fashion of the modern Germans, from one 
important event to another, the Encyclopedia adheres to the 
antiquated and irrelevant division by centuries. Moreover, 
while the Encyclopedia consists of little more than text, the 
Manual is especially valuable for the student on account of its 
ample notes, which (after the fashion of Gieseler’s Lehrbuch) 
supply references to the original sources and to other works, 
with quotations of important passages, and much bibliographical 
information. Here again, therefore, the preference must be 
given to the Cambridge series. 


Each of these compendiums is liable to the objection—a very 
serious one in our estimation—that it is the work of more than 
one writer. But the objection applies much more strongly to 
the En nor ; for, while two of the Cambridge volumes are 
by Mr. Har wick, and the others will be each by a single author, 
the volume now before us bears the names of no fewer than six 
writers, and (a3 we shall presently show) to these is to be added 
a seventh, whose share in it the publishers have not thought fit 
to mention; and, while we presume that Mr. Hardwick’s col- 
leagues are gentlemen whose views are in unison with his own, 
it is but too evident that there is no such harmony among the 
writers in the Encyclopedia. In this very volume, for example, 
the Bishop of Hereford appears first as a historian, and after- 
wards as a subject of history; and Mr. Rose, within whose 
province “ the Hampden case” falls, expresses an opinion that 
the Bishop’s language, if not his doctrine, is very suspicious in 
respect of orthodoxy. 

In making these remarks we wish to be understood as ob- 
jecting to the plan only, and not to the general execution of the 
book ; for the execution, although unequal, is deserving of much 
praise. Mr. Lyall’s account of the thirteenth century is very 
doory written, and marked by an admirable fairness of spirit. 
The Excursus on Thomas Aquinas and the Scholastic Philosophy, 
by Bishop Hampden—perhaps, at the date of his article, the only 
living Englishman who had qualified himself to treat the subject 
—is very valuable; and, although we have not closely examined 
the chapters by Mr. Riddle, Mr. Crosthwaite, and Mr. Dowling, 
they appear to be written with knowledge and care. In glancing, 
however, through the notices of eminent divines which (accordin 
to the plan of the work) are annexed to Mr. Dowling’s skete' 
of the sixteenth century, we were struck with considerable sur- 
prise, first, by the superfluousness of much that is said in the 
accounts of such leaders as Luther, Melancthon, and Calvin, 
where the notices are in great part a repetition of facts already 
related in the main history ; next, by the mention of some books 
which have been published since Mr. Dowling’s death; and 
further, by the occasional expression of sentiments which seemed 
very unlikely to have come from the author of the Introduction 
to the Critical Study of Ecclesiastical History. We therefore 
took the trouble of referring to the quarto edition of the Encyclo- 

dia, and we found our suspicions to be correct. Mr. Dowling, 

or instance, after naming Luther, Melancthon, Zwingli, Calvin, 

and Knox, contents himself with saying that the biography of 
men so conspicuous belongs to the history of the Reformation ; 
but in the new edition we have articles of some length on each 
of them. Without any intimation of the fact, the publishers 
have allowed Mr. Dowling’s work to be tampered with by an 
Anonymus Glasguensis, who has expatiated on the foreign 
and Scotch Reformers—adding some (such as Melville) whom 
Mr. Dowling had not mentioned, speaking contemptuously of 
Cranmer, and justifying, not indeed the aertee Servetus, but 
Calvin’s iniquitous share in that atrocity. ether the tam- 
perings of this gentleman have been carried into the historical 
chapters themselves, we do not know; but the fact which we 
have stated is enough to suggest very uncomfortable surmises. 

If, however, some part of the volume has been surrendered 
by the Glasgow publishers to a Calvinistic improver, the con- 
diadinns chapters are written in a spirit of the most decided 
and outspoken Anglicanism. Mr. Henry John Rose, the final 
editor of the quarto, contributed to that edition a sketch of 
Ecclesiastical History from 1700 to 1815, and he has now con- 
tinued it to a very recent time indeed ; for not only does he give 
us the judgment in the case of Archdeacon Denison, which was 
pronounced in February of the present year, but we find here a 
pastoral letter issued some months later by the bishops of that 
most respectable but certainly not peaceful little community, the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland. d in all probability, if the 

rinting had been delayed a few weeks, Mr. Rose would have 
voured us with a report of Cardinal Wiseman’s progress in 


from Utah. We must say that this is altogether a mistake. 
The proper terminus ad quem for a historian is not the hour at 
which he goes to press. He may, indeed, rightly profess to 
bring down his narrative to the present time ; but, if so, he ought 
to consider his limit as really fixed by the completion of some 
considerable action, instead of contending with the newspapers 
to give the very latest reports as to matters which—like the 
Scotch Eucharistic controversy—are still in progress. In other 
respects also we regret to say that Mr. Rose too often reminds 
us of the newspapers. Thus, amidst suspiciously frequent profes- 
sions of impartiality, we find him continually having his fling at 
persons and things in such fashion as the Dilowing, pointed, as 
the reader will observe, with a profusion of notes of admiration :— 


cause at a time when, according to the decision of the last Court Appeal, 
the proceedings were necessarily null and void! . . . . Perhaps Lord Cam 


from the 
stances. It is not often that a Scotch Lord Chief Justice has the opportunity 
of lecturing an Archbishop of Canterbury ! 
Again :— 

The proceedings [of the York convocation] have always been stopped 
the Archbishop at once. This is the the 
bishop of York was promoted to his present position as a strong upholder of 
the Whig Government, who claim for themselves the name of the Liberal 
Party and the Friends of the People. - 


Again :— 
The chief advantage of [the Ecclesiastical Co’ to be, that 


it provides an amiable nobleman (the Earl of Chichester) and two other 
laymen a comfortable revenue of 1000/. per annum, out of the property of 


the Church, for doing very little. Of course so large a sum approp to 
a hard-working parish priest would be thought a most extravagant income, 
and deserve to be numbered among the abuses of the day! 


Once more :— 

It is remarkable enough that in Cambridge two gentlemen who were most 
eager for University Reform—indeed one of them was a distinguished member 
of the Commission—held valuable mathematical professorships for many 
years, without giving a single lecture! ! 

Little as we admire either Lord Palmerston or Lord Shaftes- 
bury, we do not like in a grave historian the repeated mention of 
the influence which the Exeter Hall leader exercised over the late 
Premier in ecclesiastical affairs; nor, on the other hand, do we 
relish in this place the very journalistic encomium on Mr. Gres- 
well, of Worcester College, Lowever he may deserve it from his 
contemporaries, or the advertisement of Matthes’ Kirchliche 
Chronik—* a little duodecimo pamphlet, of 160 pages (price 
rs. 6d.), full of most interesting matter.” Surely such things 
are somewhat below the historical style. The following passage, 
however, is more legitimate, inasmuch as it relates to a pub- 
lished controversy ; and although it is not new to us, we thi 
it worth quoting :— 

Dr. Wiseman quoted Tittmann’s Meletemata. Dr. Turton replied that he 
had searched Tittmann’s Commentary, and could find a justify the 


eee 


the book he was quoting himself; for the title of that book is, Meletemata 

oannis. r. Turton, having an ion wi i i 

With regard to the recent his of foreign Communions, 
Mr. Rose acknowledges his obli rom to Gieseler’s humous’ 
volume, which we have y noticed. (Saturday Review, 
vol. iv. p. 355); and as respects that eo of this useful 
writer's volume which relates to England, Mr. Rose’s opinion 
— with our own, and he has done something to supply what 

ieseler so utterly failed in. But, apart from the defects of 
taste which we have mentioned, we cannot say that Mr. Rose’s 
attempt is altogether successful; it strikes us, for instance, 
that much of his narrative, while it may be useful to refresh 
the memories of those who were old enough to take an interest 
in the events as they occurred, would, from the scantiness of 
details, be hardly intelligible to younger men. As a proof how 
speedily the remembrance of such things passes away, we may 
mention a circumstance which some months ago .at 
the breakfast-table of an Oxford professor—that six students 
of ecclesiastical history, on hearing Mr. Ward's Ideal spoken of, 
one and all declared themselves to be utterly unacquainted with 
the name of a book which, only thirteen years before, had thrown 
Oxford into the most violent convulsions. If these gentlemen 
should seek in Mr. Rose’s pages for information as to the “ Great 
Ward Affair,” they will find very little indeed to satisfy them. 
We may mention, too, as a remarkable omission, that Mr. Rose, 
like Gieseler, takes no notice of that party in the English Church 
to which the late Mr. Conybeare gave the title of “ Broad,” 
except, indeed, that its existence might possibly be inferred from 
his account of “ the Hampden Cases.” 

On the whole, then, we cannot speak quite favourably of Mr. 
Rose’s share in this volume. But it suggests to us that he may 
make a valuable contribution to the history of religion among us by 
undertaking a life of his brother, who is often mentioned in these 

ages with a respect which has no need to plead fraternal regard 


Ireland, and with an abridgment of the Zimes’ correspondence } 5 its justification. From thirty to twenty years ago, Hugh James 
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Rose was a great power in the English theological world; to the 
younger generation of the present day we fear that he is a mere 
name, or hardly even a name. We believe, however, that the 
biography of a man who was among the ablest, most influential, 
and best of his time still deserves to be written, and that, if 
written by one who knew him familiarly, it will be all the better 
for the delay which has taken place; and, now that the friend 
who was expected to be the biographer is himself taken away, we 
would earnestly urge on Mr. Henry Rose the task of reviving 
his brother’s memory. 


GERMAN DREAMS#* 


HIS is a sad book, and not the less so because it is often 
extremely comical. What the author’s purpose is, in thus 
cynically satirizing his countrymen, is by no means clear to us. 
e “German Dreams” which he has chosen for his novel are 
the “dreams” of Fatherland, national unity, and constitutional 
freedom. These may truly be called dreams in the present con- 
dition of Germany, but they are hardly subjects for the satirist, 
especially when the satirist is so deeply imbued with contempt 
for the existing state of things as Ludwig Steub appears to be. 
We can understand a man of practical sagacity and healthy 
political sentiment ridiculing the extravagances of 1848, or the 
wild “dreams” of some German publicists. Indeed, the subject 
naturally lends itself to ridicule, as all reforms do when urged 
by foolish advocates. We can understand, moreover, a poli- 
tical thinker altogether despising the notion of making Ger- 
many one nation again, divided as it is in religion, in feeling, 
and in race. But to render the actual state of things odious 
and contemptible, and to treat those who would have it altered 
as dreaming schoolboys and noodles, without offering any sug- 
gestion as to the possibility of a reform which should not be 
ridiculous, seems to us a sad misuse of the very remarkable 
powers of sarcasm possessed by this author. 

The heroes of Deutsche Traiime are a t, headstrong 
young nobleman, very generous but supremely silly, and a 
dreamy, virtuous young lawyer. To restore national unity is the 
object of their lives. ey reside in a small town, named Schnur- 
a and have their aspirations grotesquely contrasted with, 
and rudely obstructed by, the pettiness of provincial prejudice 
and the jealousy of official routine. The petty Principality of 
Schnauzlingen is depicted in ludicrous aspect, and the justifi- 
cation of the “dreams” is made very clear, for a more ineffectual, 
tyrannical, and contemptible state of things no satirist ever 
lashed. Nevertheless, the dreamers are crushed by the weight 
of the stupidity and prejudice which they oppose. Their efforts 
end not only in their own destruction, but in the extinction of all 
hopes of any change. 

ad as the book is, it is very clever, though very unpleasant and 
very immoral. The author’s pen is often dipped into a French ink- 
stand, and one is amazed at the license of some of the scenes. 
Not less amazed are we at the representation of Bavarian life 
here given. For example, we have not the happiness of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with — shoemaker’s daughter who may be 
the belle of her village, or little town, and dare not venture to 
say what language such a maiden might hold to us in the light 
of the setting sun; but from our knowledge of human nature in 
o-. and of shopkeepers in particular, we are inclined to think 
at it is only in Germany—nay, only in Bavaria, and even in 
Bavaria, only in Schnurrenburg—that a shoemaker’s daughter 
aged seventeen could reply to a young gentleman’s query respect- 
ing her thoughts in this style :— 

When I see the sun go down, blood-red, it seems to me as if all the sorrow 

and all the care which have harried oe the day sank with it; the 
sun seems like a noble hero who sacrifices hi , and carrying with him all 
the sufferings of the world, pl with them into this fire-ocean, giving 
place to the still Night, which draws over all her veil, her peace, and her 
repose. 
Of course, it is possible she may have learned this tirade from a 
book, and that in ordinary life her language is somewhat less 
elevated; but really life in Schnurrenburg is so unlike life as 
known to us in other vn apr that we cannot speak positively. 
What does the reader think of the following scene, for example, 
which represents the life of our own day? ‘To understand it 
pg y the reader must know that Schwanhilde is the P a 
wife of Councillor Hasplinger, and has only seen Jérg von Bolzen 
once before, during a promenade in the country, when they flirted 
together. He has now called on her husband to discuss a legal 
question; the husband is absent, but has left word that Jorg 
von Bolzen is to await his return. The young gentleman accord- 
ingly is received by Schwanhilde, and after half-a-dozen intro- 
ductory remarks, we have the following :— 


Schwanhilde stood beside the rose-tree near the window. She looked at 
the roses, she looked at the sky, she looked at him, she looked at herself. “It 
is fine, to-day,” he said. She smiled, and was silent. She then broke off a 
rose, took a ribbon from her bosom, tied the rose in a ge hey and pre- 
sented it to him, saying, in low tone, somewhat bashful, “ Will’st thou?” He 
looked with his lovely eyes doubtfully in hers, and whispered, “ Thank you.” 
They both dropped their eyes on the ground, and thought of what next to 
say. “Iam not happy: friend,” said Schwanhilde, offering her white 
hand. He kissed it as he said, “If you but knew what true sympathy——” 
“ Not sympathy—Love!” she whispered in his ear. Then throwing her 
tender arms round his neck, she kissed him on the forehead, exclaiming, “ It 
must out! Thou hast long perceived it. Yes, thou art my sole thought and 


* Deutsche Tratime, Von Ludwig Steub. 3 vols. 1858. 


yearning the whole day long. Thou must be good to me, Jérg. Thou must 
love me—truly from the h e, consent!” “ But, gracious lady—” 
began the youth in a low warning tone. “Schwanhilde is my name,” she 
answered vehemently. “Thou must call me so. We are both so young, and 
thou—art so dear. To thee will I confide everything, my heart and my 
into her flashing struggled like 

Jérg loo! up into her lovely fire-flashi es. He ike a 
hero, and seemed firm. “Oh, oaly say thou pe Byseef she said, imperiously. 
“ Speak, dear Jérg, quick! quick!” 

. snarling voice was h at the door, exclaiming, “Love of learning has 
brought me back sooner than I expected. I believed I was to discuss an 
important case—and I find two persons embracing!” The surprised pair 
flew asunder. Schwanhilde rushed to the window, her hot brow 
against the pane, and beat a tatoo with her fingers on the glass. Jérg stood 
speechless by the rose-tree. The Councillor walked: up and down the room, 
and took a pinch of snuff. “ What was your object in embracing my wife?” 
he inquired at last. Jérg was silent. The Councillor took another turn. 
Jérg looked at Schwanhilde, who, however, still kept drumming on the window- 
pane. “ a did you instigate my wife to embrace your” inquired the 
Councillor. Jérg was now prepared. He took the husband by the hand, led 
him into an embrasure, and said, with as much calmness as he could peers | 
“Think nothing —— Herr Rath, of what you have seen. It was youthft 
levity, nothing else. other consequences are to ensue, I am ready to take 
all upon myself. Another time I will be at your service; but now permit me 
to shorten this painful interview.” He took his hat, and departed. Schwan- 
hilde gazed at him with a look which comprised all that her young heart had 
of love, gratitude, and reverence. __ 

The scene then explodes into outrageous farce—if, indeed, the 
whole of it is not meant as a farcical representation of senti- 
mentality, a suspicion which must cross every mind on reading 
this solitary extract. But the author seems to be perfectly 
grave. Jérg is his hero, and Schwanhilde is painted in glowing 
colours. Nor, extravagant as the scene is, is it more so 
others in the book. There is throughout such a defiance of all 
probability, coupled with such minute accuracy in the painting 
of rovincial peculiarities, that we never know whether the 
author is serious or laughing at his readers—whether he is inten- 
tionally placing every one and everything in a ridiculous light, 
caricaturing what is noble as well as what is ignoble—or whether 
he, like so many other novelists, has no clear perception of what 
a lifelike representation is. Canning’s Rovers is not more extra- 
vagant; but then we know that Canning is not in earnest, while 
we are not sure that Steub is laughing. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF LAMBETH.* 


ie has been said that every Englishman has by nature a dash 
of antiquarianism in his composition. And certainly our 
respect for old institutions, even in their decrepitude, our regard 
for vested rights, our deference to precedents, our reverence for 
law and custom, prove that there is some such element in the 
national character. Hence the extent and general popularity of 
our topographical literature, and the growth of the innumerable 
archeological societies, general or local, which now-a-days hold 
their congresses, celebrate their excursions, and publish their 
transactions. One reason for the remarkable success of the late 
architectural movement among us may be found, perhaps, in the 
fact that this art, unlike its less fortunate sisters, painting and 
sculpture, could appeal, in the earlier days of its revival, not 
merely to our taste and esthetic perceptions, but to our anti- 
quarian fondness for the noble eelle of the medieval builders 
which are to be found in almost every parish in England. We 
are persuaded that it is a most useful corrective, to some of the 
tendencies of the day, to cherish an intelligent appreciation of 
the past; and we rejoice to see the efforts made in many quarters 
to interest the less educated classes in the history and archeol 

of their homes. No one can be the worse, and many may be the 
better, as well as the happier, for having the glow of pleasant or 
instructive, or even ouutiling, association shed over the scenes 
of their birth or their abode. oe from America have often 
wondered at the stolid apathy of the actual residents among his- 
toric scenes which they have crossed an ocean to visit; and many 
a home-tourist through our English counties has been amazed to 
find how little tradition—even of such —_ as Naseby or 
Marston Moor—has survived among the neighbouring peasantry. 
As education spreads and reading becomes general, it is certain 
that local history will not be neglected, even in our national 
schools. A map of England, pene even of the county, will 
hang side by side with that of the Holy Land; and a Somerset- 
shire rustic will perhaps be taught about Sedgmoor as well as 
Gilboa or Armageddon. We can remember, not many years 
ago, that the aggregate schools of a small cathedral city could 
boast of no more than three maps, and they were all three of 
Palestine; and we doubt not there are still many places 
where less is learnt about the Kings of England than about the 
stccessions of Israel and Judah. But common-sense is beginnin 
to win its way even in matters educational ; and, as one sign o 
hopeful improvement, we may mention an unobtrusive attem 
of which the prospectus has fallen in our way, on the part of a 
knot of clergymen in one of the midland counties, to enrich the 
Diocesan Almanac, which seems to have a considerable local 
circulation, with succinct notices of the history and antiquities 
of each parish in turn. If this scheme be carried out with good 
judgment and in a liberal spirit, it can scarcely fail of being as 
useful as acceptable. 

These thoughts have been suggested by Mr. Tanswell’s recent 
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volume on the History and Antiquities of Lambeth. He has 
rightly judged that, for any but professed antiquaries, all know- 
ledge of the Lambeth of the past was as good as buried in the 
expensive quartos and folios of Nicholls or Bray. And he has 
roposed to himself the task, which he has not unsuccessfull 
Fulfilled, of condensing in a single cheap and portable volume all 
the chief facts, historical or archeological, regarding that parish. 
It is to be hoped that his labours will be duly appreciated among 


* the immense population (amounting, in 1851 to 140,000), that 
e 


now inhabits this Parliamentary borough. would be a public 
benefactor who could relieve the flat monotony, moral as well as 

hysical, of Transthamesine Lambeth. Mr. Tanswell’s task has 
Co widely different from that of the lively raconteur of the 
fascinating gossip of the court suburb of Kensington, or, again, 
from that of the chronicler of ‘“‘ Merry” Islington ; and we were 
scarcely prepared, we confess, to find that the antecedents of the 
archiepiscopal parish were so much less interesting than those 
even of the adjacent district of Southwark. In fact, beyond the 
interest attaching to the ancient palace itself, there is little that 
is attractive in the annals of Lambeth, modern or medieval. 
But what little there is, is here collected and agreeably related 
by Mr. Tanswell, and our gratitude is due to him for his pains. 
For our own parts, we find the concluding chapter of the book, 
entitled ‘Remarkable Events,” more entertaining, incomplete 
as it is, than many of the preceding formal disquisitions on 
boundaries and manors, genealogies and epitaphs. We wish 
that these had been inserted in chronological order in the earlier 
sections, and we may add, in passing, that a few maps and a 
more detailed account of the physical topography of the district, 
should be added in another edition. Mr. Tanswell might have 
also told us more of the geology of the south bank of the Thames, 
though perhaps the uniformity of its clay makes any detail 
unnecessary. He does give a list of the rare plants “ formerly, 
but not all now, found wild within the parish of Lambeth.” We 
wonder how much of the Z'richostomum Jontinalioides, or “ river 
fringe-moss,” is now to be found between Blackfriars and Vaux- 
hall Bridges. The game, so abundant even in Elizabeth’s days, 
must have disappeared altogether. But in her reign Dr. Andrew 
Perne, Dean o Ely, who lived at Stockwell, had license to shoot, 
among other things, “‘ cormorants, puttocks, bustards, wild swans, 
barnacles, and all manner of sea-fowls and fen-fowls, wild doves, 
small birds, teals, coots, ducks, and all manner of deare, red, 
fallow, and roe.” The very mineral springs, such as that at 
“the Dog and Duck,” in St. George’s Fields, seem to have lost 
their virtue amidst the growing impurities of a vast population ; 
though one, which has never been known to freeze, is mentioned, 
vaguely enough, as existing “at the side of the Wandsworth- 
road.” 


In the earliest historical times, the ter part of modern 
Lambeth must have been a swamp, overflowed by every tide, and 
forming a vast lake at high water. The Romans have the credit 
of having embanked the fhames on the south side, and of having 
done something towards draining the marsh. It is, we have 
always thought, rather discreditable to the antiquaries of London 
that so little has been effected in the way of examining and illus- 
trating those prodigious — works to which London owes so 
much—the Essex sea-wall and the Surrey embankment. How 
strange it seems that modern wealth and science have been able 
to achieve no such triumph in the canalisation or purification of 
our noble river. Roman remains have been discovered at St. 
George’s Fields and at Kennington; and some antiquaries have 
thought that it was among the Lambeth marshes that Plautius 
got entangled after his victory over the Britons, and that he 
retired thence to the strong entrenchment still to be traced in 
the picturesque upland of Keston, near Bromley. The t 
Roman road from the south coast at Newhaven, through Rast 
Grinsted to London, entered Lambeth at Brixton (Brizxii lapi- 
dem), crossed Kennington Common to Newington, and there 
divided, the eastern branch going to Southwark, and the western 
across St. George’s Fields to Stangate, where was a ferry. 
We should have liked to know how far these ancient highways are 
identical with the modern lines of communication. 


The next appearance of Lambeth in history is, after all, only 
dubious and inferential. In 1016, Canute laid siege to London, 
and finding the east side of the bridge impre ble, conveyed 
his ships through a channel dug in the marshes south of the 
Thames, so as to attack it from the west. Maitland, writing in 
1739, imagined that he had succeeded in tracing this canal from 
Rotherhithe to Newington Butts, and thence to the river at 
Vauxhall. But two more probable and far shorter courses have 
been indicated for this channel, neither of which would reach 
Lambeth at all. Is it not possible, we ask, that the drainin 
works executed by the Romans left certain water-courses which 
might have been made available for the purpose of this stratagem 
by the invading fleet? A few years later, in 1041, Kennington— 
the “King’s Town”—was the scene of the sudden death of Hardi- 
canute. ere was a royal palace there, in which the nuptials of 
two scions of noble Danish families were celebrated. The King ex- 

ired (says the Saxon Chronicle) “ with a tremendous struggle” “as 
stood drinking ”—not without suspicion of poison. A popular 
holiday commemorated this event for many generations, and we 
have records of “ Hog’s Tide” or ‘‘ Hock Tide” being kept as 
late as 1618. In Lambeth parish, the Churchwardens’ Accounts 
show entries, till 1566, of sums gathered at these festivals and 
applied to the repairs of the church. The custom seems to have 


been for men and women, in separate troops, to stop the road with 
ropes and exact toll from the passengers. The “ wyffs,” or the 
“ virgins,” to the gallantry of ancient Lambeth be it spoken, seem 
always to have surpassed their male rivals in the amount of their 
exactions. It was in the palace of Kennington, by the way, that 
Harold is said to have crowned himself at the death of Edward the 
Confessor. The last-named sovereign in 1062 granted the manor 
of Lambethythe to Waltham Abbey ; and in Domesday there are 
mentioned twelve villans, twenty-seven bordars, a church, and 
nineteen burgesses in London, and wood for three hogs and the 
value of the manor is stated at 11/. It passed, after sund 
changes, to Bishop Gundulph, of Rochester, who taxed it wi 
an annual supply of 500 lampreys, and his successor demanded, 
in addition, a yearly salmon—to be caught of course off the river 
boundary. In 1197 the manor came by exchange into the hands 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, with whom it has remained 
ever since. King John gave leave for the establishment within it 
of a weekly methet and a fair of fifteen days, on condition that 
it would not be prejudicial to the City of London. This fair was 
suppressed by Archbishop Herring in 1757. 

A strange attempt was made, at the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, by Archbishop Baldwin, to found somewhere in Lambeth a 
collegiate church of secular canons which should humble the 
refractory monks of Canterbury by superseding them in their 
pe of election to the metro Htieal « see. The .scheme was 
vehemently opposed, and Pope Celestine being prevailed upon to 
withdraw the sanction granted by his pao Urban, the 
buildings were razed by the sah After many intrigues, the 
design was finally abandoned. The shrine of Thomas a Beckett 
retained its privileges, but Lambeth gained the distinction of 
becoming, what it has continued to be ever since, the residence 
of the Primate of all England. The foundations of the earliest 
ee of the present Palace were laid in 1262 by Archbishop 

oniface, in expiation of his loss of temper—to use no harsher 
phrase—at a visitation of St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield. Upon 
that occasion he had struck the sub-prior in the face, torn his 
cope to pieces, and almost crushed him to death against a pillar. 
A regular fight ensued, in which the prelate’s armed followers, 
Provengals like himself, overpowered the brethren. The City 
rose, and would have “ hewed the Archbishop into small pieces” — 
the mob following him to Lambeth, and exclaiming (says Stow), 
‘* Where is that ruffian, that cruel smiter? He is no winner of 
souls, but an exacter of money, whom neither God nor any lawful 
or free election did bring him to that promotion, but the King did 
unlawfully intrude him; being unlearned, a stranger born, and 
having a wife!” The Palace was actually sacked by the populace in 
Wat Tyler's disturbances in 1381, and the Archbishop (Sudbury) 
was murdered. The mob again rose and committed much wanton 
mischief in the time of Laud. The Lollards’ Tower was built 
by Chichele, who also repaired or rebuilt the great hall. The 
-present entrance-gate was built in 1490 by Morton. Many parts 
of the Palace were destroyed during the Cromwellian period, 
during which it was sold to two Parliamentarians, and the hall 
(now the library) was rebuilt, as it now stands, by Juxon. The 
chapel, however, with its crypt, is doubtless part of Boniface’s 
original structure. Mr. Tanswell describes at length the pre- 
sent condition of the Palace, with its picture gallery and library. 
The invaluable services of Dr. Maitland, Archbishop Howley’s 
librarian, in arranging the latter might well have been com- 
memorated, 

Lambeth church, a building of late Pointed architecture, was 
entirely rebuilt, except the tower, in 1851, and has lost in the 
process nearly all its interest, without gaining a dignity such as 
would befit its situation and its importance. Strange to say, 
considering the enormous area of the ancient parish, there is no 
fragment, and Seat no record, of any religious structures 
besides the church and palace. It is scarcely to be supposed, 
however, that Brixton, Kennington, Vauxhall, and the lost 
manor of Levehurst, were so thinly peopled as to have had no 
Sam and we fear that Mr. Tanswell’s research has been at 
fault. N either, however, are there any remains of medieval 
domestic buildings. A so-called “ Bonner’s House,” in Lambeth 
Marsh, disappeared in 1823, and Carlisle Lane, in the Westminster 
Road, commemorates by its name Carlisle House, more ancient} 
La Place, a seat first of the Bishops of Rochester and omen 
of those of Carlisle. This was probably the intended site of the 
sr which was to rival and supersede Canterbury. In the 
reign of George II. a pottery was established on this spot, after 
which the original outer walls saw within their desecrated circuit 
successively a tavern, a brothel, a dancing-room, and an academy. 
In 1827 the whole was removed, and eighty small tenements 
built on the area. In Church Street, and where Hodges’ Dis- 
tillery now stands, resided the Dukes of Norfolk. Here Leland 
taught Latin to the Earl of Surrey, and Thomas, the third Duke, 
collected his library. Of Copt Hall, or Vaux Hall, there are no 
traces. Caron House—where Beaufoy’s distillery now stan 
ponee in the early part of this cen This mansion had a 

eer-park extending to Kennington. Vauxhall Gardens, first 
laid out by Sir Samuel Morland, Pepys’ tutor at Cambridge, in 
1665, became a place of entertainment in 1732. Cuper’s Gardens, 
a far older place of amusement, lingered on till the beginning of 
this century. We have ourselves heard them descrihed by per- 
sons still living. The site of their fish-pond is now occupied by 
St. John’s Church, in the Waterloo-road. Within the memory 
of the last generation, fish were caught in the ditches or water- 
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courses between Stamford-street and the New-cut; and some of 
these draining-channels may still be traced as open sewers. 

We have culled at random a few of the more interesting facts 
from Mr. Tanswell’s volume. His work would have been more 
useful had it been better arranged, and had it been provided with 
an index. Let us hope that he may be encouraged by the sale 
of this impression to revise it and enlarge it for a new edition. 


B KNIPE, FISHMONGER, LEADENHALL MARKET, 
e Established upwards of Fifty Years.—Fish of all kinds direct from Billings- 
gate, packed and sent to all parts of the Kingdom. 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


Norice.—The publication of the “Saturpay Revirw” takes 
place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, 
and copies may be obtained in the Country, through any 
News-Agent, on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Mr. CHARLES KEAN, 
MONDAY, and DURING THE WEEK, will be presented Shakspeare’s historical 
Tragedy of KING JOHN, King John, by Mr.C. Kzaw; Constance, by Mrs. C. Kzan, 
Preceded by the Farce of AWAY WITH MELANCHOLY. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—AUTUMN and WINTER SEASON.— 
10s. 6d. Tickets, available from the 1st October, 1858, to 30th April, 1859, may 
now be obtained at the Crystal Palace, and at 2, Exeter Hall. 


OMPANION TO A LADY.—A WIDOW LADY, aged 34, is 

desirous of procuring an ENGAGEMENT AS COMPANION TO A LADY. 

Lady Miutpeep Bsrssrorp Horr (Arklow House, Connaught-place) is willing to 
speak to her capacities for the position, by manners, education, and good principles. 


)DUCATION FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF NOBLEMEN 
AND GENTLEMEN.—A GERMAN PROTESTANT LADY, residing in the 
immediate vicinity of Kensington Gardens, RECEIVES A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
YOUNG LADIES. The most eminent Professovs attend for Music, Drawing, &c. 
References to English Families of the highest distinction. 
Address C. T., Messrs. Harcnanps, 187, Piccadilly. 


ENTLEMEN PREPARED FOR THE MILITARY 
EXAMINATIONS by Rev. JOHN BAINES, M.A.,, Oxon. 
Address, Rev. J. Barwss, 8. John’s, Haverstock-hill, London, N.W. 


ryvo INDIANS AND OTHERS.—There will be an opportunity 
after Christmas for Parents to place One or Two Daughters in the House of a 
Medical Man at the West-end of London, whose beg Sogo thoroughly accustomed 
to Tuition, would undertake their entire Education. The most satisfactory References 
will be given and required, 
Apply (by letter only) to Y.Z., Boorn’s Lrsrary, 307, Regent-street, W., London. 
ANK OF DEPOSI 1844. 
8, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine the Plan of the Bank 
of Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may be obtained with ample security, 
Deposits made by 8 Agreement, may be withdrawn without notice. 
The interest is payable in January and ia. ? . 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


Ort OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
into which is incorporated the business of the “ ACHILLES” LIFE OFFICE. 
18, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E, F. LEEKS, Secretary. 

HE LONDON ASSURANCE.—IncorporaTeD A.D. 1720. 
FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Heap Orrices—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, CORNHILL, 
Governor—JOHN ALVES ARBUTHNOT, Esq. 


Sub-Governor—JOHN ALEXANDER HANKEY, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—BONAMY DOBREE, Jun., Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 
thaniel Alexander, Esq. George R. Griffiths, Esq. 
Baggallay, hea,” David Charles Guthrie 
Henry Bonham Bax, Esq, Edward Harnage, Esq. 


Louis Huth, Esq. 


Edward Burmester, Esq. Charles Lyall, Esq. 

Charles Crawley, Esq. John Ord, Esq. 

John Entwisle, Esq. Capt. R. W. Pelly, R.N. 

Robert Gillespie, Jun., Esq. David Powell, Esq. 

Harry George Gordon, Esq. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq., M.P, 
Edwin Gower, Esq. Alex. Trotter, Esq. 

Samuel Gregson, Esq., M.P. Lestock Peach Wiison, Esq. 


West-znp Ortice—No. 7, PALL MALL. 


COMMITTBE, 
Two Members of the Court in rotation, and Heyry Kinescors, Esq., 
and Jony Tipp Pratt, Esq. 


Superintendent — PHILIP SCOONES, Esq. 
Actuary—Purze Harpy, Esq., F.R.S, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Corporation has granted Assurances on Lives for a od exceeding One 
Hundred and Thirty Years, having issued its first Policy on the 7th June, 1721. 

Two-thirds, or 66 per cent., of the entire profits are given to the Assu 

The fees of Medical Referees are paid by the Corporation. 

Annyitiés are granted by the Corporation, payable 

Every facility will be beh for the transfer or exchange of Policies, or any other 
suitable arrangement will be made for the convenience of the Assured. 

Prospectuses and all other information may be obtained by either a written or per- 
sonal application to the Actuary, or to the Superintendent of the West-end Office, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
THOMAS B, BATEMAN, Esq., Manager. 
Hazar pecial jurances vi moderate rat 
‘nal JOHN LAURENCE, Seeretary. 


THO WILL PAY THE CHINESE INDEMNITY? 

WHY, THE ENGLISH THEMSELVES. An Export Duty is to be levied, 

aud then not even the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY be able, as they now are, 

to sell 6b. bags of Black, Green, or Mixed Teas at 1s. 10d. 4 Ib., and Coffee in the 
Berry at 10d.—Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, City. 


WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per pozeN, Borties inctupEp. A Pint Sample 
of each for 24 stamps. Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
Txnms, Casu. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London.” Price-lists, with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on application. 


L, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London, 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, » 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for . 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, NEURALG 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, INFANTILE WASTING, id 
_ BICKETS, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


OPINION OF DR. PEREIRA, F.R.S. 
“ WHETHER CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO ITS COLOUR, FLAVOUR, OR CHEMICAL 
PROPERTIES, I AM SATISFIED THAT, FOR MEDICINAL PURVOSES, NO FINER OIL CAN 
BE PROCURED,” 


Sold onty in Inrrrrat Half-pints, 6d.; Pin Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, 
and labelled with Dr. pz Joneu’s NONE CAN 
POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most respectable Chemists, 

SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
*,* Purchasers are earnestly cautioned against proposed substitutions. 


ICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED PALETOT 
has all those advantages which secured such general popularity to Messrs. 
Nicoll’s original Paletot, that is to say, it avoids giving to the wearer an owtré appear- 
ance, so that professional men and all others can use it during morning and afternoon 
in or out of doors. Secondly, there is an absence of unnecessary seams, well known 
to secure a more graceful outline, as well as to effect a great saving in wear; the latter 
advantage is considerably enhanced by the application of a peculiar and neatly stitched 
binding, the mode of effecting which is patented, Great exertions are being made to 
supply Messrs. Nicoll’s agents throughout the country and the colonies with an 
assortment of this new garment simultaneously with the display in London, but it is 
necessary to inform the public that all Messrs. Nicoll’s manufactures may be distin- 
uished by a trade mark, consisting of a silk label attached to each speci ; to copy 
his is fraud, and may be thus detected. If the garment is dark-coloured, the label 
has a black ground, with the firm’s name and address woven by the Jacquard loom in 
gold-coloured silk ; if the garment is light-coloured, the label has a pale drab ground, 
and red silk letters. Each Paletét is marked in plain figures, at a fixed moderate price, 
and is of the best materials. In Loudon, the NEW REGISTERED PALETOT can 
alone be had of H. J. and D. Nrcort, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, &c. 


J. and D. NICOLL recommend for an Outside Coat the 
_B @ Havelock: and for Ordinary Use the Cape Suit, such being well adapted for 
Young Gentlemen, as exhibiting considerable economy with general excellence. Gen- 
tlemen at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, the Military and Naval Schools, waited on by 
appointment. A great variety of materials adapted for the Kilted or Highlan 
Costume, as worn ee Royal Princes, may be seen at 
arwick Hovss, 142 and 144, Regent-street. 


FOR LADIES. 
ICOLL’S PATENT HIGHLAND CLOAK 
isa combination of utility, elegance, and comfort. No Lady having seen or 
used such in travelling, for morning wear or for covering full dress, would wi ely be 
without one. It somewhat resembles the old Spanish uelaire, and has an elastic 
Capucine Hood. It is not cumbersome or heavy, and measures from 12 to 16 yards 
round the outer edge, falling in graceful folds from the shoulders; but by a mechanical 
contrivance (such being a part of the Patent) the wearer can instantly form semi- 
sleeves, and thus leave the arms at liberty; at the same time, the Cloak can be made 
as quickly to resume its original shape. The materials chiefly used are the soft 
neutral-coloured shower-proof Woollen Cloths manufactured by this firm. The = 
will be two guineas and a half for each Cloak; but with the Mécanique and a lined 
Hood, a few shillings more are charged. This department is attended to by Cutters, 
who prepare Mantles of all kinds, with Velvet, Fur, or Cloth Jackets, cither for in or 
out door use. These at all times—like this Firm’s Riding Habit—are in good taste, 
and fit well, Female attendants may also be seen for Pantalons des Dames & Cheval, 
partially composed of Chamois. As-no measure is required, the Patent Highland Cloak 
can be sent at once to any part of the Country, and is thus well adapted for a gift. 
H. J. and D, Nicott, Warwick House, 142 and 144, Regent-street, London. 


RICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (LIMITED) 
to call attention to the following Testimonial in favour of their new 

ATENT BELMONTINE OIL, which they believe to be the chea artificial 
source of pure white light :— 

“Having been requested by Warren Dz La Roz, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.AS., &c., to 

repare an improved Reflecting Stereoscope to exhibit his — Eight-inch Lunar 
Ficorehs at the Meeting of the British Association at is, we decided, after a 
complete series of trials, on illuminating them with the new BELMONTINE ARGAND 
LAMP (Tytor and Sons, Makers, Warwick-lane, Newgate-street, London). These 
Views of the Moon were inspected by more than One Thousand Scientific baa 
and objects exhibited, to which the beauty, constancy, 
say the light materi: WY contributed. We also find these Lamps well ted. 
for illuminating our newlysimproved Achromatic Stereoscope.”—Smitu, and 
Bgcx, 6, Coleman-street, October 6th, 1858, 

It will burn in some of the Lamps used for Paraffine Oil, and even in some of the 
old Camphine and Vesta Lamps; but the Lamps recommended a, for it are 
those manufactured by Messrs. Tylor and Sons as above, each of which has a brass 
label, with the words “Patent Belmontine Oil, Price’s Patent Candle Company 
(Limited).” The Oil and Lamps can be had retail of all Oil and Lamp-dealers, and 
of Price’s Patent Candle Company (Limited), Belmont, Vanxhall, 

ondon, S. 

The PATENT SHERWOODOLE is now supplied in 1s. and 1s. 6d. Bottles, It 
will be found at least as efficacious as Benzoine in rem: Grease is and as a 
general Cleaning Agent, and to have a much pleasanter . To be had retail from 
all Druggists, Perfumers, &c.; and wholesale from Bel t, Vauxhall, London. 


ERNIA.—Persons afflicted with HERNIA will find immediate 
relief on applying to Mr, ODY, 292, Strand, who has had fifty years’ practice, 
and the experience of 12,000 cases.—Attendance from Ten to Five o’Clock. 


EAFNESS, NOISES IN THE HEAD, INSTANT 
RESTORATION OF HEARING, a by one consultation, without 
operation or instruments.—J. N. WATTERS, Consulting Resident Surgeon to the 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, 32, Spring-gardens, Charing-cross, London, pledges 
himself to cure Deafness of forty or fifty years, by a painless treatment, unknown in 
this country. The Dispensary monthly reports show the daily cures, without a 
failure—A k published for Deaf Persons in the country to cure themselves sent 
on ae of letter, enclosing five postage stamps, Hours of Consultation, 11 till 4 
every day. 


R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 

East Indies, a certain Cure for Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 

and General Debility. The y ge | was discovered by him when his only child, a 

daughter, was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well, 

Desirous of benefiting his fellow creatures, he will send post free to those who wish 

it, the Recipe, containing full directions for making using this remedy on their 
remitting six stamps.—Address to H. Jamzs, M.D., 14, Cecil-street, Strand, 


AUTION.—DR. H. JAMES respectfully informs his Patients 

and the Public that no person formerly in his employ as Secretary or otherwise 

is authorized to use his name or represent they have prepared the Comvounp Exrract 

or Cannazts Inprca under his direction, and therefore whatever imitation of it they 

may offer to forward is spurious, and them beware of havin; other than the 
genuine medicine, which is to be had of at 14, Cecil Street, St as heretofore, 
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ONDON DIOCESAN HOME MISSTON. 


4 President—Right Hon. and tt Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON 
be Council of the Home Mission EARNESTLY SOLICIT AID in carrying out the 
on of the Society. 
labours of the: newly appo' L) commenced at Mid- 


in the East of "TWO AL “Mission ARIES will probably 


ans in the ensuing month 
~~ N AIR SERVICES under the ces of the Home Mission have been carried 
on with success during the Summer in parishes of Chelsea, St. Pancras, Bethnal 
Green, and Stepney. 

THE SPEC AL ‘SERVICES FOR WORKING PEOPLE will be resumed at the 
end of ag month, and continued at stated intervals in various churches of the 


Subscriptions and Donations may be paid at the Office, 79, Pall Mall (No. 8), or to 
the — of the London Diocesan Home Mission at Messrs. "Ransom, Bovuvertg, and 
Co., 1, Pall Mall East. The Half-yearly Report may a a on application at the Office. 


WARD Hon. Sec, 
Diocesan Home Mission, 79, Pall Mall (No. 8), i COMYN S COLE; Secretary. 
October 12th, 1858. 


HE FINNIS TESTIMONIAL.—OATLANDS PARK HOTEL, 
WEYBRIDGE.—Those Gentlemen who propose attending the Dinner at the 
Oatlands Park Hotel, at the end of this Month, upon the occasion of the Presentation 
of the Testimonial to the late Lord Mayor, are requested to forward their names and 
addresses to the Offices of the South-Western Hotel Company, No. 2, Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London. 
W. 8. LINDSAY, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 


HE OATLANDS PARK HOTEL, WALTON-ON-THAMES : 
formerly the Seat of the Duke of York, "One Hour by Rail from Waterloo- 
ridge. “Invaluable for invalids in winter. Beppomeg, M.D. “ Unques- 
tionably commands the first consideration,”—Dr. Hancom. Particulars of the reduced 

terms for winter will be forwarded by the Manager at the Hotel, Walton-on-Thames. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these janes branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological oo Hammers, Books, &e, 
r. TENNANT gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 
OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—A Course of TWELVE 
LECTURES on the HUMAN FORM, will be delivered by JOHN MARSHALL, 
Esq., F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to University College Hospital, on the 22nd 
and of, "6th, 12th, 19th, and 26th of November; 3rd, 10th, and 17th of 
Dece ue 4th, and 2ist of January, 1859. This Course will be delivered on 
FRIDAY "EVE IN GS, at Eight o’clock. Tickets, Six Shillings for the Course of Twelve 
Lectures, or One Shilling each Lecture, to be obtained at the Catalogue Sale Stall, or 
from Messrs, Carman and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 
A Summer Course is given, to which Female Stadents are admissible. 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Education, 
MR. JOHN BENNETT’S LECTURES ON “A WATCH.”—OCTOBER LIST, 
R. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of the National 
Academy of Paris, will lecture on “A Watch: —What to Make and How to 
Make It.” Oct. 19th, at Barnet—20th, Woodford—2ist, Agar Town—26th, vos 
—27th, Carshalton—28th, Albion Hall. The lecture will be illustrated by; a large 
number of Models, Diagrams, and eg of Clocks and Watches, Syllabuées at 
the Watch Manufa 'y, 65, Ch 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Fresh Copies of all the best New Works in 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, 
AND TRAVEL, 


Continue to be added to this Library as freely as Sdandimnnayenpieithen. 


THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM. 


Suspscrrption, ONE GUINEA Annum. 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, TOWN LIBRARIES, AND BOOK SOCIE TIES 
SUPPLIED. 


Prospectuses will be forwarded on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—NOW READY, Gratis and Post 
Free, a CATALOGUE of STANDARD SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in all classes 
— including Books of Prints, Topography, &c. &c., many in handsome 


Witt Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, London, 
EstaBLIsHED 1809. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of Charlotte: Bronté’s Life— 

Ste 's Life—Boutell’s Manual of Archwology—Dr. Livingstone’s 
Volumes of Bohn’s Standard Library—and many other books, are 

now ON ON SALE at BULL’S LIBRARY, at greatly reduced prices, Catalogues ome 


Lrprary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


OPULAR PERIODICALS AT FREE TRADE PRICES.— 
Art Journal, 2s. 1d.—Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 1d;—Routledge’s Shakspeare, 
10d.—Virginians, —Davenport Dunn, 10d.—Quarterly Review, 5s.—Edinburgh 
Review, 5s.—Knight’s England, 10d.—National Magazine, 10d.—Gordian Knot, 10d.— 
The rate of postage is 2d. for each half-pound. 2d, discount in the 1s. off all other 
Magazines, Periodicals, Quarterly Reviews, &c, All warranted perfect in every res ct, 
and precisely the same as if the full price were paid.—S, and T. Grupgrt, 4, Copt 

buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.C. Copy the ‘Address. 


Just published, 12mo, roan, 4s, 
ALS sit 8, (C.) HOMER’S ILIAD, the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Books, according to the ordinary Text, with English Notes, Critical and 


Explanatory, a Metrical Index, and Homeric Glossary, A New Edition, by BENJAMIN 
Davizs, Li 


ps. 
on: Witt1am and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Diagrame, price 9s, 


Eton College. e Rev, C. G, Niconay, F, ROS. Hono! w of King’s and 
Queen’s Colleges, by the 4 ray 
London: Epwarp StanrForp, 6, Charing-cross; and E, P. 
Blackfriars. Eton: P. Bookseller to Eton College 


[VE CURIOUS OLD NEWSPAPERS, published Sebunen the 
years 1649 and 1679, relating the Execution of Charles the First—the Death and 
Funeral of Oliver Cromwell—the Great Fire of London—and the Intrigues of the 
Court of Charles the Second, with very quaint and extraordinary Advertisements, are 
now reprinted, in a Sess, old type, &c., and are forwarded (post free) on receipt of 


twel 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCVIII., 
Ext WEDNESDAY. 


I. Fresco Painting. Y. The Roman at his Farm. 
II. Horace and his Translators, VI. Sir Charles Napier’s Career in India, 
III. Cardinal Wiseman’s Four Popes, VU. Past and Present Administrations, 


IVud. Watt. 
_Jouw Murray, Albemarle-street. 

Ts WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 
No, XX . OCTOBER, 1858. Price 6s. 


CONTENTS :— 
I, France under Louis Napoleon. VII. Outbreak of the English Revolution, 
iL FW. Newman, and his Evangelical | Contem porary Literature :—§ 1, Theol 
ew! rary 
Critics. = ilosophy. Politics, Sociology, 
IV. the Last Half Century. and Travels. Dales 
V. The ry and Biography 
Vi. in Recent German 
ion, 


London: Jonw Crapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


TNHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXX,, 
was published TERENAS, price 6s. 
CONTENTS :— 
I. The Grenville, Portland, and Per- VI. The Earls of Kildare, 
ceval Administrations, VII. Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric Studies, 
IL, Criminal ~ ee in Scotland | VIII. Guy Livingstone, 
and Englan IX. The Slave Trade in 1858, 
Ill. Birch’s Fre of Ancient Pottery. X. Mr, Froude’s Reply to the “ Edin- 
IV. M. Guizot’s Historical Memoirs. burgh Review.’ 
V. Binocular Vision. 
London: Lonamwan and Co. Edinburgh: A, and C. Buacx. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF SOUTHEY’S “LIFE OF WESLEY.” 
The Fourth Edition, in 2 Vols, Crown 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
HE LIFE OF WESLEY; AND RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
METHODISM. By LL.D, Edited by the Rev. C, C. 
Sourury, M.A. 
London: Loren, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row 
THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMALS, 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, with 72 Woodcuts, 6s, 6d. cloth, 
HE MASTER- BUILDER'S PLAN; or, the Principles of 
Organic Architecture as indi in the rg pe Forms of Animals. By Grorex 
Oaitviz, M.D., Lecturer on the Institutes of Medicine, &c., in Marischa! College 
and University, A rdeen. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW EDITION OF SKEY’S OPERATIVE SURGERY. 
On Thusday next, in Crown 8vo, with many Woodcuts, price 12s, 6d. cloth, 


HE PRINCIPLES ABD. PRACTICE OF QPERATIVE 


SURGERY. By Sxey, F to w’s Hos} 
and Professor of tive Anatomy Collece Bdition 
and enlarged. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
MR, E. E. CROWE’S NEW HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
On Monday, November 1st, will be published, Vol. L., in 8vo, price 14s, cloth, 
picez OF FRANCE. An entirely new work, to be 


completed in Five Volumes, By Exrg Evans Crows, Author of the “ History 
of France” in the Cabinet Cyclopedia. 


London: Lowemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
COMPLETION OF REV. J. E, YONGE’S SCHOOL EDITION OF “HORACE,” 
Just published, in 12mo, price 3s, 6d, cloth, 

with English Notes. Containing the 

ATIRES and EprsTLEs, Rev ONGR, 's College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant Master at Eton. . 
* PartI, The Oprs and Eropss, price 3s. cloth, 
wen Yonge ony claim the credit of | for beginners, especially where (as in this 
annota the commentary is sensible and 


more concise in tions =< 
than than any of his predecessors. To be brief iceable.” 
is no light praise in an author who works 


London: Lonwemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 
EFORM IN 1859: a Second Letter addressed to the Right 
Hon, Lord John Russell, MP. By Epmunp Porrss, F.R.S 
London: Jonn Carman. Manchester: Jonnson and ‘Rawsor. 
On November 1st will be published, in 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 
THIRD VOLUME of SERMONS PREACHED AT 
ST. MARK’S, By the Rev. J. M. Betuew, 8.C.L. 
Just published, cloth, 12s, 
He CLERICAL DIRECTORY: a Blo aphical and Statistical 
k of Reference for all Facts relating to and the Church. Com- 
piled oe the Conductors of the “ Clerical Journal. hag 
“The value of the ‘ Clerical Directory’ is in the ewe that it affords how small the 
general incomes of the clergy are.”—Saturday Review 
London: Jonn Crocxrorp, 29, Besex-street, Strand, 


VHE MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION, for 1857-8, in 8v 
1. Correspondence, Financial ‘Statistical and of Her 
School ng Poor Law and Reformatory Se 
2 pages, 
Ee In Schools of Parochial Uni 


Guardian, 


These Volumes, like other Parliamentary publications, may be purchased through 
any Bookseller by means of his London Agent, or directly, from Mr. Hansaxp, Printer 
to the House of Commons, 32, Abingdon-street, Westminster, and 6, Great Turnstile, 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields; also from Messrs, Eyre and Srorriswoops, the Queen’s 
a at the Office for the Sale of Parliamentary Papers, House of Lords, and East 

Harding-street, Fleet-street. 


Just published, Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
HE DISEASES OF INFANCY AND CH TLDHOOD. By = 


. TANNER, M.D., F.L.S., Member of the Royal College of 
veician to the Hospital for Women, &e, 


careful, accurate, and accessible manuals on 


the subject.” Edinburgh Medical 
Journal, August, 1858, 


By the same Author, 
A MANUAL OF THE E PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. THIRD 
Edition, revised and Improved 
A MANUAL OF CLANEOAL MEDICINE AND PHYSICAL 
3s, 6d. 


MEMORANDA ON POISONS. 1s. 


London: RensHaw, 356, Strand, 
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THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


A TALE OF ROSLYN SCHOOL, 


FARRAR, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM. AND CHARLES. BLACK... 


FROM THE TIME ™ THE REVOLUTION. OF, 
(With. a Copious Index.) I 2 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
“©The Popular Tlistory Pron of Charles Knight is of somewhat 
(comparing it with works penny but the er ag order 
are greatly superior, and its literary merits h io the 
, nothing has ever appeared superior, if ahythin 
t the state of commerce, government, an: at published — 


HERALODRY: 
| With Numeroug Iilustrations, 


1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 9s. [On Monday. 


oR, A CLAIMS OF HUMANITY. 
A PLEA SOCIAL AND _BELIGIOUB BEFORM, 


By THOMAS FOSTER BARHAM, M.B. 
1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 6s. 6d. [On Monday. 


CHAPUAN AND HALL. 193, 


This day, Second Edition, price 5s. 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 
E ANNE PRocten. 


“ What has been shown will satisfy the reader that this ismo make-believe book. It 
entitles Miss Procter to a place of her own among those who sing out of the fulness of 
a thoughtful heart, and not merely bejasbd they ‘have the restless brain and glib 
tongue of the mocking bird.” —Atheneum. 


LONDON ; BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


Now ly, Nev Edition, with a Supplement, , containing Additional Words and 
\Dlustrations, 2 Vols. 4to loth, £4 14s, half russia, £5 15s. 6d. 


DR. RICHARDSON’S NEW DICTIONARY, 


COMBINING EXPLANATION WITH ETYMOLOGY, AND COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 
BY QUOTATIONS FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES, 


The Supplement only, 12s. 
The Worps—with those of the sanie Family—are traced to their Origin. 
The EXPLANATIONS are seduced, from the Primitive Meaning through the 
various’ Usages. 


The QuoTATIONS are arran; Chroncagcl from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. ged 


A SMALLER Eprniox, without the Quotations, 8vo, 1és. 
LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 
JAMES HOGG & SON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 
The Ninth Volume’is’ published this day; Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LEADERS IN LITERATURE. 
WITH A NOTICE OF TRADITIONAL BEROKS AFFECTING THEM. 


lege and Astrology. 
Manners. 9. Notes on Walter Savage Landor, 
5. Charles Lamb, 


Deemer, ove, rs. 6a 


‘AT MAD ATRES. 
By MEGATHY M SPLENE, B.A. Oxon, Esq. 


WITH TWO INTRODUCTORY LETTERS TO THE FRESHMEN AND THE DONS OF OXFORD. 


Part University Society. ds IIT, University Education. 
Il. University Discipline, “IV. University Constitutions, 
December, 78. 6, 
THE BATTLE SONGS OF ALL ‘NATIONS, 
And a Collection of Curious hee Lyrics, 2 from the of the Nort# 
and the East (rendered by various Trauslators), with Remarks on the Poetry of Martial 


Enthusiasm, 
By CYRIL ASTON FANSHAWE. 


THE “GOLDEN RULE” STORY BOOKS. 


In Twenty-four Books, with Illustrations, Price 3d, each, 


ST. BRIDE'S AVENUE, FLEET STREET. 


venam's Address on Populer Literatu the Meeting of the 
Sor the Promotion of Social Science, 12th, 1858, 
é gs an immense store-house—some two thousand of facts bearin 
history, religion, literature, arts, manners, and life’ 0’ nd from the 


the Revolution of 1688, ‘ Knight’ 8 Popular History of Eng a’ is beyond all Tecotion 
a very remarkable work. Not the least remarkable feature in it, perhaps, is the fresh- 
ness of fe and the catholicity,of mind, which still inspires &@ man, whom et 
a ‘nothing else than utilitarianism of the ‘ Useful Knowledge 


“ Meanti very cordi recommend Mr. Knight’s volumes to the’ readers 
know no of th facts, fanc 80 from prejudice, 

oroug’ on impartial, 50 
therefi welt adapted for or college a5 
ly history, which ene a welcome 


land,’”—Atheneum, 
“We heartily commend it as a po; 
into thousands of our panssbolde. is in a wise, liberal 
tale of the aa in the way most likely to imstruct men as to the present ; and 
not of wars and dynasties, but of the growth of of 
tions are assisted by the woodcuts which are scattered through i 


*,* The First Number o f the next. part-of ‘the Hist of the 
work, was published on the 30th of September. This division will come down to that 
period of the reign of her present Majesty, which has become a qonatitigtions) epoch in 
the change of the commercial policy of the if 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11,’ DOUVERIE STREET. 
RECENT WORKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY.’ 


THE NORMANS. 
OF NORMANDY AND OF By Sir 
Francis VolumesI.and II, 42s. 
HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

OF ENGLAND, from the of Wilsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth. By James Awtuoxy F wo y Volumes 

I, to [V., completing the Reign of Heary the Eighth. if 

GEORGE THE THIRD. ; +i 
Haas OF ENGLAND during the Reign of Seuss the 
ird. By Wituram Massey, M.P. Volumes I, and 24s. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. - 


This day, the Second Volume, 12s., of 
IR A. GRANT’S ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE, containing the 
Nicomachean Ethics, Books I.—VI., with Notes Critical and Explan 
Vol. IIL, containing Books VII.—X. with an Index Adisonné and 
lation, will follow shortly. 
Vol. L, 8s, 6d., contains the Essays. 
London: Jonw W. and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 
Pas INTERPRETER. By G. J. Wurrr MELVILLE. 


By thestme Author, | 
DIGBY GRAND. Cheap Edition. 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY. , Third and Cheaper Edition. , 58: 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Two Volumes, 158. 

London: W. PARKER and Son, West Strand., 


OR ALL OCCASIONS.—MANUSCRIPT SERMONS, by a 
Graduate of — in full orders, ‘and of parochial 
Address, B:0.,9, Brownlow-street, Holborn, W.c. 


This day, Crown S8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


aes DELIVERED AT UPPINGHAM SCHOOL. : By 
the Rev, Head Master. 
and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


HE AQUARIUM. — LLOYD'S DESCRIPTIVE Laws 
'128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14Stamps: / il 
W. Avrrgp Luoxp, Portland-road, London, w. 


CHEAPEST AND MOST VALUABLE WORK EVER PRODUCED! 


ICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION: Threepence 
Monthly, To be completed in Twent aly parts. ne November 
ist, Thirty-two pages of be: printed, Engravings, Prizes. 
A number sent post free for three stam 
London : 8. O. Brzron, 18, Bonverie-strest, E.C., and all Booksellers, 


ESSENTIAL TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Fourth Edition, 5s, 


ORD’S MODERN EUROPE. From a.p. 1400 fo A.D. 1815. 
“ The style is remarkably brilliant. The book has all the charm of a novel. . It 
is indispensable for those who wish to understand the state of Europe. "—See various 
Reviews. London and Co, ; and Hamriton and Co. 
(Full allowance to Schools.) 


Just published, price 1s, 6d., pp. 200, 


EN RHYDDING—The PRINCIPLES of HYDROPATHY and 
the COMPRESSED-AIR BATH. By a Grapvate ofthe Univesity. 
ecanvuun, :—Ben Ses: its admirable arrangements as a Residence for Invalids 
Winter and 8 pring: —Hydro thy: its great Curative Power over Disease.— 
ompressed-air Bathe its Radical Cure of Chronic Bronchitis and Asthma.— 
Medica ymastics.—Letter from Dr. Macleod, , explaining. his Successful Treatment of 
Bronchitis and Asthma.—Ben Rhydding a Suitable Resort for Invalids during Winter 
and Spring.—Published by Messrs. Hamuttoy, Apams, and Co., London, 


Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


OSMOGONY; OR, THE RECORDS OF THE CREATION. 

By F. G. 8. As the prevailing geological theory, and the work called the 
“ Vestiges of the Creation,” have tended to throw doubts on the veracity of the Mosaic 
record, and have given rise to most extraordinary notions regarding the origin of the 
earth, the Author of this little work, with the view of removing these doubts and erro- 
neous impressions, presents the result of his researches, which 4 trusts will show 
that there are no reasons whatever why the literal — of the first chapter of 
Genesis should be changed.—London: T'Homas Jers, 12, Paternoster-row. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


“TALES: “BLACKWOOD.” No. VII. Price 
Sixpence. The Previous Numbers may be had separately, Price ; 
or in 3 Vols, bound in cloth, priee 1s.64. each. 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. Edited by W. 
Epmonpstouns Aytoun, D.C.L., Author of “Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers,” &. In 2 Vols., Feap. 8vo, price 12s. 


DIVERSITIES OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, 
Illustrated in the Lives of the Four Great Apostles. By the Very Rev. 
Dean Ramsay, M.A., F.B.S.E., Dean of the Di of Edinburgh. In 
Feap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


SERMONS BY THE REV. JOHN CAIRD, AM., 
’ Minister of the Park Church, Glasgow; Author of “Religion in Common 
Life.” Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. - 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By 
the Rev. James Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF FARM IMPLEMENTS AND 
MACHINES. Ropert Scorr Bury, Enginecrs. 
Edited Henry SrepxEns, F.R.S.E., Author of the “Book of the 

' Farm,” &. In One Large Volume, uniform with the “Book of the 
Farm,” illustrated with 876 Engravings, price £2 2s. half bound. 


SALMON-CASTS AND STRAY SHOTS: being 
Fly-leaves from the Note-book of Joun Cotquuovun, Author of “The 
oor and the Loch,” &. A New Edition, Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


SEA-SIDE STUDIES AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, 
THE SCILLY ISLES, and JERSEY. By Grorer H. Lewes, Author 
of “A Biographical History of Philosophy,” &.. In 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions by the Author, and a Glossary of Technical Terms, 10s. 6d. 


A HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. By the 
- Right Hon. Lord Sr. Lzonarps. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THORNDALE; OR, THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. 
By bow Smiru, Author of A Discourse on Ethics,” &. Crown 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. The Sad Fortunes of 


Amos Barros—Mnz. Gitriti’s Lovz-Story—Janer’s REPENTANCE. 
By Georges Extor. In 2 Vols., post 8vo, price 21s. 


THE WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON, edited by 
his Son-in-Law, Professor Ferrizr. In 12 Vols., Post 8vo, price 
#3 12s. cloth. Contents:—Tur Nocrrs Amprosranz, 4 Vols. 
Essays, CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVE, 4 Vols, 24s.; Toe RECREATIONS 
or CuristorpHer Nortn, 2 Vols, 12s.; 1 Vol. 6s.; Porrican 
Works, 1 Vol. 6s. 


THE SKETCHER. By tho Rev. Joun Eactes, A.M. 
Oxon. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Wiittam E. Ayrouy, D.C.L. Eleventh 
Edition, Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BOTHWELL: a Poem. By Witt1am Epmonpsroune 
Aytoun, D.C.L. A New Edition in Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gavurter, 
and Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. A New Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


LADY LEES WIDOWHOOD. By Lieut.-Col. E. B. 
Hamusy. A New Edition in 1 Vol. Crown 8yo, with Illustrations, 6s, 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the French 
Revolution in 1789 to the Fall of Napoleon. By Sir Arcui1BaLp 
Auisoy, Bart., D.C.L. 

Lrprary Epitiox, 14 Vols. Demy 8vo, with Portraits £10 10 0 
Crown OctTavo EDITION, 20 Vols. 600 
Ebition, 12 Vols., in double columns ...... 28s: 0 


CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
From the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. By Sir 
ARcHIBALD Axison, Bart., D.C.L. Seven Vols. are published, 8vo, 
= each. The Eighth Volume, concluding the Work, is in the 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. By Professor 
J.F. W.Jonnstoy. With 113 Illustrations on Wood, and a Copious 
Index. Two Vols., Crown 8vo, 11s, 6d, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, and 

English Pri ted with the Regal Succession of Great Britain. 

By Acyes StrickianD. The Seventh Volume, price 10s.6d. Volumes 

I. to VII. comprise the Lire of Queen Mary. The Eighth 
Volume, to be published in December, will conclude the Work. 


45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


MR. BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR THE NEW SEASON. 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF 
HORACE WALPOLE. 


Edited by Dr. DORAN, 
Author of “The Queens of England of the House of Hanover.” 


2 Vols., Demy 8v0, 


JOURNAL KEPT DURING THE GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By Mrs. DALRYMPLE ELLIOTT. 
Post 8vo. 


NEW PICTURES AND OLD PANNELLINGS. 


By Dr. DORAN, 
Author of “ Habits and Men.” 


Post 8vo, with Portrait of Dr. Doran. 10s. 6d. 


COMPLETION OF 


HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 


THE NEW EDITION. 
Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM. 
Vol. IX., with Copious Index of Names, and Five Portraits. 10s, 6d, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH JOURNALISM, 


From the Foundation of the Newspaper Press in England, to the Repeal of 
the Stamp Act in 1855. ith Sketches of Press Celebrities. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS, 
Author of “The Eighteenth Century.” 


2 Vols., Post 8vo. 


CURIOSITIES OF FOOD. 


By PETER LUND SIMMONDS, F.R.G.S. 
Author of “ A Dictionary of Trade Products.” 


Foolscap 8vo. 


COMPLETION OF 


THE GORDIAN KNOT, 


A STORY OF THE DAY. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
Illustrated by John Tenniel. 8vo. 


GEMS OF POETRY. 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Being a New Edition of “The Recollections of a Literary Life.” 
Square 8vo, with Portrait. 


NEW EDITION OF 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Small 8vo, 5s. 


FIFTH EDITION OF 
SERMONS IN STONES; 
OR, SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY, 
‘Small 8vo, 4s. 


NEW EDITION OF PROFESSOR CREASY’S 


RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 
With many Additions. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION OF 


MR. GUBBINS’ MUTINIES IN OUDH. 


With valuable Additions. 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations. 16s. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGION STREET, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO NER MAJESTY. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 


October, 1858. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


BOOKS FOR 


I 
THE MARQUIS CORNWALLIS’S CORRE- 
SPONDENCE relating chiefly to India, America, the Union with 
Ireland, and the Peace of Amiens. From Family Papers. Edited by 
Ross, Esq. Portrait. 3 vols. 


II, 


THREE VISITS TO MADAGASCAR, DURING 
1853-56. With Notices of the People, and Natural History, &e. By 
Rey. Exxis, Author of “Polynesian Researches.” LIlustra- 


tions. 8yo. 
Ir. 


THE ALPS FROM THE SIDE OF ITALY. A 
Tour through all the Romantic and less frequented “ Vals” of Northern 
Piedmont. By Rey. 8. W. Kiya. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


Iv. 
ON NAVAL WARFARE WITH STEAM. 
By General Sir Howarp Doves. 8yo. 


v. 
LIFE OF JAMES WATT (THE INVENTOR OF THE 


Encinz). By James P. 8yo. 


vt. 
THE FOREST OF DEAN. An Historical and 
Deseriptive Account. By Rey. H. G. Lilustrations. 
Post 8vo. 


vir. 
ON COLOUR, FORM, AND PROPORTION, 
and on the Necessity for a Diffusion of Taste among all Classes. By 

Sir J. G. LIlustrations. 8vo. 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH VOLUMES OF 
RAWLINSON’S TRANSLATION OF HERODOTUS, Completing 
the Work. Llustrations. 8vo. 


Ix. 
HISTORY OF THE AFGHANS. By J. P. Ferrier. 
Translated, from the Original MS., by Captain Jussz. Map. 8vo. 


x. 
THE STUDENTS HUME. A History of England, 
abridged from Hume, incorporating the Corrections and Researches 
of Recent Historians, and continued to the Present Time. Woodcuts. 


Post 8vo. 


A SECOND SERIES OF PLAIN SERMONS, 
Preached to a Country Congregation. By the late J. J. Buunt, B.D. 
Post 8yo. 


. 
REMARKS ON SECULAR AND DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE. By G. G. Scorr. Second Edition. Wood- 
cuts. 8yo. 


SILURIA: THE HISTORY OF THE OLDEST 

KNOWN ROCKS CONTAINING ORGANIC REMAINS. By 
Sir R. Murcuisox. Third Edition, revised. Plates. Med. 8vo. 


xIv. 
LORD DUFFERIN’S LETTERS FROM HIGH 
LATITUDES. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 


NOVEMBER, 


xv. 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

A.D. 64—6590. By the Rey. J.C. Ropertson. Second Edition, revised. 
Vol. I. 


xvi. ‘ 

THE CONNEXION OF THE PHYSICAL 

SCIENCES. By Many Somerviiz. Ninth Edition, revised. 
Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER; or, the Results of 
Labour, Capital, and Skill. By Cuaritzs Kyreur. Second Edition, 
with additional Woodcuts. Post 8yo. : 


XVIII 


THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. From 
the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord Tenterden. By Lord 
CaMPBELL. Second Edition, revised. 3 Vols. 8vo. 


xIx. 


SHALL AND WILL. By Sir Epmunp Hazan. 
Second Edition, enlarged. Feap. 8vo. 


xx. 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY;; or, Hints on Emergencies. 
By Jonny F. Sours, Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital. Fifteenth 
Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


XX 
ONCE UPON A TIME. By Cuaries Knyieur. 
New Edition, in 1 Vol. Feap. 8yo. 


THE GENERAL INDEX TO THE “QUARTERLY 
REVIEW.” Vols. 81 to 99, 8vo. 


ELLUSTRATED WORKS. 


CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. By 
Lord Byron. An entirely new and beautifully printed Edition, with 
70 original Illustrations from Drawings and Sketches by Percival 
Skelton, engraved on wood by Whymper and Cooper. Crown 4to. 


It. 
FERGUSSON’S ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK 
OF ARCHITECTURE. 2nd Edition. Complete in One Volume. 
With nearly 900 Illustrations. 8yo. 


Ill. 
LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS. _ Illustrated 
with Coloured Borders, Illuminated Titles, Initial Letters, and numerous 
Woodeuts. 4to. Price One Guinea. 


Iv. 

WORDSWORTH’S GREECE: Pictorial, Descriptive, 

and Historical. New Edition, With Maps, Plates, and 600 Woodcuts. 
Royal 8vo. 


SOP FOR THE MILLION. A New Translation. 
By Rev Tuomas James. 38th Thousand, with many new Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 28. 6d. (Ready). 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ALBEMARLE-STREET, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO., FARRINGDON STREET. 


DR. BUCKLAND’S GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
In 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, 24s., cloth extra, 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, 


CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
BY THE LATE 


VERY REV. WILLIAM BUCKLAND, DD, FRS 


A NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS, 


BY PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., PROFESSOR PHILLIPS, M.A., M.D., MR, ROBERT BROWN, F.R.58., ETC. 
AND A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. ‘ 


EDITED BY FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND, M.A. 
And illustrated with Steel Portrait and Ninety full Page Engravings. 
[Ready for delivery on the 22nd. 


** Contains the information that every one ought to know.” 
In Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth lettered, is now ready, 
THE FOURTH THOUSAND OF 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 


BY ALBANY FONBLANQUE, JUNR., ESQ. 


OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


“ Manifest enough is the value of a comprehensive book like this. It is a digest of the English constitution, not clearly and elegantly written, but 
the as extent of marYlous forthe oft — Examiner. 


“ We can say of ‘How We are that it shows ‘how’ very clearly, and explains ‘ why’ with great precision and good sense.” —Atheneum. 
[Wow ready. 


CHEAP PRACTICAL BOOK ON THE RIFLE. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. half-bound, 


THE RIFLE, AND HOW TO USE IT. 


BY HANS BUSK, MA. 


FIRST LIEUT. VICTORIA RIFLES. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


effects.” —Milita: 


Decidedly on the subject of rifles that has ’—Brighton Guardian. 
“This volume contains all that is requisite for the instruction and guidance of the young rifleman.”—Morning Post. 


[Now ready. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED VOLUME for 1859. 
In Feap. 4to, price 21s., cloth extra gilt, and gilt edges ; or, in morocco gilt, or morocco antique, £1 11s. 6d. 


POEMS BY WILLIAM’ WORDSWORTH. 


SELECTED AND EDITED BY THE REV. R. A. WILLMOTT, 
AND ILLUSTRATED WITH 
ONE HUNDRED DESIGNS BY BIRKET FOSTER, J. WOLF, AND JOHN GILBERT. 
ELABORATELY ENGRAVED BY DALZIEL. 
The Publishers announce this work with the certainty that it is the finest and most elaborately illustrated Volume that . 
season. 


will appear this 
[Ready for Delivery on Wednesday, the 20th inst. 


In the Press, to be shortly published, . 
A HANDY BOOK ON CRIMINAL LAW, 
APPLICABLE TO COMMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS. 

BY W. CAMBPELL SLEIGH, ESQ 


OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE, BARRISTER-AT-LAW, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO., FARRINGDON STREET.... ~*~ 
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THE NEW 


“ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM 
THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


ALEXANDRE and Son have just taken out a New Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which effects 
the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will be found 
of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. They have a perfect and 
easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more; the bass can be perfectly subdued, 
without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New 
Models an additional blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplied (if preferred) by a second 
person, and still, wnder the New Patent, the performer can play with perfect expression. The Harmonium is now 
admirably adapted to all expressive Melodies, to Songs, and in fact to the best Secular as well as Sacred Music. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 


sf THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case 7 sae see 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto ' ae 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto . . Voix Céleste, &c. (The best Harmonium 1 that can te made) 60 


N.B—A New Tutor expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by RIMBAULT, price 4s. 


GUINEAS 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Cuurcu, Scnoot, Hatt, or Concert-Room :— 
TONE STOP, Oak Case. 


| 7. . ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak esis” 16 

2. Ditto, Mahogany Case Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 18 

3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas ; “Rosewood .. 16 |. 8 THREE STOPS, ditto Rosewood Case... 20 

4. FIVE STOPS (Two rows Vibrators),Oak Case ... 22 | 9. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak or Rosewood 32 

Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case ... 23 , 10. TWELVE STOPS, ditto Oak Case ......... 40 

5. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak, 25 gs.; Rosewood 26 i111. Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 45 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows or | 12. PATENT MODEL, ditto or 


Rosewood Case... 35 Rosewood Case... 5B 


Messrs. CHAPPELL beg also to call attention to their 


NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 


, 6F octay e Unique oFrorrr, ect n, 
2. In Roszwoop, with Circular Fall, 6; octaves 30 6. The Mopr1, obli 
strings, 7 octaves, eck action, &c. 
3. In Bosnwoon, elegant Cape Brets, de. 85 of all upright Pianofortes ... 50 
40 


4. In veny gLecant Watnvt, Ivory-Fronted Keys,&. 40 | 7. The West Inpia a expressly for Hot Climates 


ALSO TO THEIR 
Immense Assortment of N BW and Instruments, by Broapwoop, and Enanp, for Sale or Hire. 


Full descriptive Lists of Harmoniums and of Pianofortes, sent upon application. 


NEW AND CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
s. d. de 

Cuaprety's 100 Dances (chiefly D’Albert’s) for the Violin 1 6 | Cuarpett’s Popular Instruction Book for the Violin ... 1 6 
Crarrett’s 100 Popular Songs, National Airs, &c., for CHAPPELL’s ditto Flute... 16 

the Violin we 1 6 CuaprELt’s ditto English Concertina 1 6 
Melodies (all the best ‘Operas) _, | CHAPPELL’s ditto German Concertina 1 

Rete CHAPPELt’s ditto Cornet & Pistons 1 

and for the Concertina... .. .» each 1 6 | Rampavtr’s Fifty Short Voluntaries (from the Works of 
Rureavxr’s Complete Tutor for the Harmonium « Sie4 the best Composers) forthe Harmonium .. ... 4 @ 

SATU 7) Betalegue @ any particular description of Music will be sent (post FREB) on application to 
MS E VIEW CHAPPELL & CO., 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


Tene , 4, Clandos-street, Covent-garden, County of and Published 
Cottuges, Idlington, in on the 39, Strand; in the 16, 1838. 
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